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Not the measure of knowledge which a teacher 
possesses, but the measure of knowledge which a 
teacher can impart to another, is the true standard of 
a teacher’s power. Not what he knows, but what he 
can cause another to know, measures his teaching 
ability. Questioning a scholar at the close of a les- 
son would show to an outsider how much of a teacher 
is over that scholar’s class, a great deal better than 
questioning the teacher before the recitation. 


There is a better Example for us all, than any 
saint.of ancient heathenism can proffer to us. But 
it is well for us to look at the better, brighter side of 
characters that were not formed in the full light of 
truth which we enjoy; and it is indeed a shame to us 
if, with all our advantages, we lack any of the good 
which they made their own. It is in this view that 
Dr. Schaff’s article on Three Saints of Heathenism 
has its practical lessons for our readers, for whom it 
was prepared. 


It gives an added interest to all these Old Testa- 


ment lessons we are studying just now, to find in them 


symbols of truth which are for our present instruction 
and encouragement. Last week Dr. Gordon showed 
the synibolism of the Land of Promise; and this week 
Dr. Crosby holds up Joshua asa type of Jesus. It is 
one thing to recognize these teachings ; but it is another 
and a better thing to make them practically effective 
in our lives. Have we followed our Leader into the 
Rest where he would give us triumph over all ene- 





mies? If not, then our duty is yet unperformed ; and it 
behooves us to attend to it without another day’s delay. 


Now when the cry is going up from the theological 
seminaries of the various denominations in America, 
that the supply of ministers is falling short of the 
enlarged demand here, and that even a smaller pro- 
portion of college graduates than formerly is entering 
the ministerial profession, it is encouraging to look 
away to what has happened in Germany, and what is 
now happening there. Germany has already passed 
through that state of spiritual dearth which many are 
now fearing for this country. There wasa time when 
the cause of Christianity seemed to the fearful to be 
almost lost in Germany. But within the past few 
years a change for the better has showed itself. Sun- 
day-schools are spreading ; the cities are being stirred 
by evangelistic movements ; and the study of theology 
is once more attracting the more scholarly youth of 
Germany. Since 1876, the number of theological 
students in the nine Prussian universities has more 
than doubled. Great as this increase is, it seems all 
the greater when compared with the increase in other 
than the theological faculties. The number of stu- 
dents of philosophy, and of ‘law, in the Prussian uni- 
versities, increased last year less than two per cent. 
each ; and of medicine, less than fifteen per cent. ; 
while thé students of Roman Catholic theology 
increased in number nearly ten per cent., and those 
of Protestant .theology more than twenty-one per 
cent. These figures would certainly seem to show 
a return towards Christianity on the part of 
German students; and they certainly mark a new 
stirring of the spiritual life among the people. 
If it be true, as has been claimed, that we have 
latterly taken our fashions in skepticism and in theol- 
ogy from Germany, and that the present relative fall- 
ing off in the number of theological students is due to 
the influence of that form of skepticism which is now 
going to pieces in the country that gave it birth, what 
may we not look for in the near future, now that 
Germany is setting us a better fashion in the way in 
which the higher class of young men are there press- 
ing forward into the ministry of the Christian Church. 


Persons who have been accustomed to private 
prayer from their earliest childhood can hardly real- 
ize how sad a thing it is for one to come to years of 
maturity without ever having prayed. It is.easy for 
a child to pray. We are all so formed of God by 
nature that, at the very beginning of life, we can take 
in as full a conception of God, by simple trust, as we 
can ever afterwards attain to by the highest reach of 
wisdom. If, from the very start in life, we accustom 
ourselves to speak with God in prayer, we have an 
ever-open avenue of communication with him; and 
our endeavor should be to retain always the child- 
like spirit in prayer, even while our minds are grow- 
ing in a manlier understanding of his truths and 
ways. But if we allow our childhood to pass without 
a word spoken directly to God, the larger sphere of 
our possibilities of thought and feeling and aspiration 
is left unentered; and the very capacity of com- 
munion with God is liable to be lost sight of, 
if not to be actually extirpated through disuse. It is 
not an easy thing for one in mature life té begin to 


pray. There is hardly anything in the world that it 








is not easier for a man to begin to do than that which 
is so simple and easy to a child, and which would be 
so simple and easy to him if he had begun it as a 
child. To have a prayerless childhood is to be rais- 
ing a new barrier between one’s self and God, between 
one’s self and hope, with each passing day of a drag- 
ging life. Faithful Christian parents will see to it 
that their children are taught to pray. But there 
are many neglectful parents, parents who are neither 
faithful nor Christian. Every Sunday-school teacher 
ought, therefore, to be watchful on this point, with 
every scholar of his charge. Ifthe parents have failed 
of their duty, the teacher should so far supply the 
lack. Are the scholars in your Sunday-school class 
accustomed to pray by themselves, every night and 
every morning? Do they go to God familiarly with 
their troubles and wants, their weaknesses and their 
burdens? If they do not, they ought to do so; and 
the responsibility is on you to counsel and teach them 
accordingly. Even if their prayers should seem to 
be but formal now, it is easier for one toyput new life 
into an old form of prayer, than to take on a form of 
prayer to which one has never accustomed himself in 
the shaping period of his life. 





WAYS OF MEETING TEMPTATION. 


The experience of temptation is universal. No 
one can pass through this world and escape it. We 
hear a great deal in pulpits and elsewhere about the 
solemn nature of death. We are exhorted to make 
preparation for it, as for the most critical point in all 
human experiencé. Yet when we think seriously of 
it, it is not half so solemn a thing to die as it is to 
live. ‘To one who lives aright, death is but the 
passage from surroundings of sin and sorrow to a 
realm of purity and joy. No Christian was ever lost, 
or even harmed, in the experience of dying. There 
are no terrors in the valley of shadows for him who 
is saved. “He that believeth in me,” says Jesus, 
“though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

It is life that has peril. To live truly, we must 
battle, day by day. Enemies are all about us. Satan 
is no medizval myth, but an actual foe, powerful, 
cunning, malignant, treacherous, terrible, like a roar- 
ing lion seeking to devour. There are other enemies 
too. Dangers lurk in every shadow. 

It is life that is perilous, not death. Our dead 
who have fallen asleep in holy faith are safe forever. 
We mourn for them and we miss them, yet we know 
that they are beyond all danger. This is one of the 
comforts which comes with the sorrow of bereavement. 
Dying in Christ, our friends have no more battles to 
fight. Not so our living, they are not yet beyond peril. 


“Lord, we can trust thee for our holy dead; 
They, underneath the shadow of thy tomb, 
Have entered into peace ; with bended head 
Wethank thee for their rest, and for our lightened gloom. 
“But, Lord, our living—who on stormy seas 
Of sin and sorrow still are tempest-tossed ! 
Our dead have reached their haven, but for these— 
Teach us to trust thee, Lord, for these, our loved and lost. 
“ For these we make our passion-prayer at night ; 
For these we cry to thee through the long day.” 


There is no way to reach the heights of victory and 
blessedness save through these hot battle-plains of 
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earth. It were easy te say, “I will give up, and not 
try to contend with the terrible hostile forces that 
gather in my path.” But it is cowardice to shrink 
from the conflict. esides, to yield is to lose all that 
is worth living for in life. 

And there is really no need to yield. True, the 
enemies are strong, and the struggle must be hard 
and long, as long as earthly life, but none need ever 
fail. Not that there is strength enough in any 
human arm alone to conquer, but there is grace 
enough in Christ to enable every one to be more than 
@ conqueror. 

Just how to live so as to be victorious, is the 
present question of practical interest. We may be 
sure, at the very outset, that Christ does not help us 
by keeping us out of the conflicts. All the best 
things in life lie beyond the fields of struggle, and 
we can get them only by overcoming. ‘Temptation 
met and victoriously resisted puts new fibre into our 
souls. It would be no kindness to us were God to 
withdraw us into some sheltered spot whenever there 
is danger, or if he were so to fight our battles for us 
that we should never ourselves have to struggle. “I 
pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world,” was our Lord’s prayer for his loved ones, 
“but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil 
one.” 

“He who hath never a conflict hath never a victor’s 
palm, 

And only the toilers know the sweetness of rest and 

calm.” 

We must meet temptations, and we must make up 
our minds, also, that we have something to do in getting 
the victory over the temptations which we are called 
to meet. Men and devils may tempt us, but men and 
devils cannot make us yield to sin. Weare sovereigns 
in our choices while the right and the wrong stand 
before us. Other wills may seek to influence us, may 
plead, entreat, persuade, but they cannot compel. 
We cannot avoid being tempted, but we ought to 
avoid yielding to temptation. An old divine said, in 
illustration of this truth, that “we cannot keep the 
birds from flying around our heads, but we can pre- 
vent them building their nests in our hair.” We 
cannot hinder temptations from buzzing about our 
ears, but it is our own fault if they make their nests 
in our hearts. We must not expect God to lock the 
doors, and hold his hand on the lock all the time, to 
keep us, by force of omnipotence, from letting the 
tempter in. This shutting and opening is our part of 
the responsibility. Even God himself will never come 
into our heart unless we voluntarily open it to him. 
We are never forced to do wrong. Our duty, there- 
fore, is unwavering resistance—an unalterable no to 
every solicitation to sin. If we settle this point, we 
have learned one of the best lessons in spiritual 
strategy. 

Often, however, avoidance of temptation is the true 
course of wisdom. Because Christ does not keep us 
out of all struggles, we are not, therefore, to rush pre- 
sumptuously into danger at every opportunity. We 
pray daily, “ Lead us not into temptation.” We must 
not, therefore, enter into temptation voluntarily. 
Lord Macaulay tells us that at the siege of Naumur_ 
while the conflict was raging, William, Prince of 
Orange, who was giving his orders under a shower of 
bullets, saw, with surprise and anger, among his staff 
officers, Michael Godfrey, the deputy-governor of the 
Bank of England. He had come to the king’s head- 
quarters on business, and was curious to see real war. 
“Mr. Godfrey,” said King William, “ you ought not 
to run these hazards; you are not a soldier; you can 
be of no use to us here.” “Sir,” answered Godfrey, 
“T run no more hazard than your majesty.” “ Not 
80,” said William, “I am where it is my duty to be, 
and I may without presumption commit my life to 
God’s keeping ; but you—” Before the sentence was 
finished a cannon-ball laid Godfrey dead at the king’s 
feet. The king's words were true, and the truth is 
just as applicable to temptations and spiritual dangers 
as to the perils of war. When duty calls us into any 
place we are safe ; God will protect us. But other- 





wise we venture without any promise or claim to pro- 
tection. It is not courage, but foolhardiness, that 
prompts one to rush into temptations, uncalled, 
unled, and without necessity of duty ; and it can only 
lead to ruinous consequences. The true rule is, Never 
seek a temptation; meet one only as God leads 
you up to it in the path of duty. Most people 
who fall, fall in places where they ought never to 
have gone at all. 

When we are doing God’s will, we may confidently 
count on protection, however sore are the dangers. 
“ He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.” And, even more than this; 
Christ himself is personally interested in each indi- 
vidual soul in its earthly struggles, and watches from 
heaven, ready, when the enemy seems about to gain 
the advantage, to give instant help, or to provide 
some way of escape. When our duty leads us through 
perilous paths—but only then—we may entrust our- 
selves with unwavering confidence to the Divine pro- 
tection, assured of victory. 

“T have known a timid traveler,” says one, “ whose 
route lay across the higher Alps, on a path that, no 
broader than a mule’s foothold, skirted a dizzy pre- 
cipice, where we siw the foaming river, far below, 
diminished to as. -er thread—find it safest to shut 
her eyes, nor attempt to guide the course, or touch the 
bridle, where a touch were fatal, throwing the steed 
and rider over, to bound from shelf to shelf, and be 
dashed to pieces in the valley below. And there are 
times and circumstances when to be saved from fall- 
ing .. . the believer must, if we may say so, shut his 
eyes, and, committing his way to God, let the bridle 
lie on the neck of Providence, and walk, not by sight, 
but faith. . . . When we are walking in darkness and 
have no light, there is nothing for it but to trust in 
the Lord and stay ourselves on God.” 

There come times in every life when this is just the 
picture for us, when all that we can do is to shut our 
eyes and let God lead us through the peril. In such 
cases he will never fail; and if we are faithful in our 


duty, we shall not fail. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Occasionally a letter comes to us, which is so full of 
points and suggestions that it is not easy to make any 
direct use of it. It seems hardly fair to take up any one 
of the thoughts presented, and comment on that by it- 
self. To take all of them, would overflow our columns. 
So a letter of that sort is lost to our readers because of 
its very fullness. Perhaps a better way would be to 
allow such a letter to speak for itself. We will try it, at 
all events, in the case of one from a venerable clergy- 
man in Connecticut, who in connection with the subject 
of public prayer, touches other subjects also, after this 
sort: 


Your second brief editorial, in the number before me, is upon 
the duty of thanking God for mercies received, as well as ask- 
ing God for mercies desired. Timely and most important! In 
a Massachusetts paper of the present week, a correspondent 
asks whether a prayer, which he heard in the neighborhood of 
Boston, that occupied eighteen minutes, was not ten minutes 
too long. Why! I can remember when ‘ the long prayer’ of a 
certain minister (who died a ‘ D.D.’) was anywhere from fifteen 
to twenty-feve minutes long. I preached, several years since, a 
funeral sermon for a neighboring minister. My sermon occu- 
pied thirty minutes. I am confident that the brother who 
prayed on the occasion (though I didn’t time him) prayed 
longer than I preached. You live in a great city where every- 
thing is done decently and in order. You should come into the 
country occasionally, and, my word for it, if you were ever in 
lack of topics for your brief editorials, you would get them in 
abundance. But some of them would be too mirthful for The 
Sunday School Times. Not long since a good brother excused 
himself for his absence from the prayer-meeting, by saying, 
“T have been deceased the last two months.” The same 
brother, expounding Christ’s words : “ It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle,” etc., “ but with God all 
things are possible,” said of God’s power: “ He could expand 
the needle’s eye, or contract the camel. Brother Brown, you 
couldn’t do that.” A brief editorial upon public prayer, or a 
full discussion of propriety in sanctuary services, would catch 
the eye of one of ycur readers, and if he is too old to be protited 
by your suggestions, he knows some younger brethren to whom 
your brotherly suggestions might be a word in season. If one 
excellent young brother does not take The Sunday School 
Times, I should see that that number found its way into his 
hands ; especially if you had anything to say upon the question 





of quoting poetry in prayer. At a funeral, after one or two 
petitions, he struck into Montgomery’s hymn, 


“ Friend after friend departs,” 
and went straight through it. Toward the close of his prayer 


| he repeated, 


“ Our days are gliding swiftly by.” 
I don’t know whether you can turn my scribble to any account 
whatever ; for you are crowded with more topics than you can 
touch in the briefest editorials. Nevertheless, you may reach 
my theme before gray locks are upon you. 


As for the main theme of this letter, it is perhaps bet- 
ter to leave it with the treatment it here receives. There 
is a palliating thought in the suggestion that not all the 
points open to criticism in the line of infelicities of 
phrasing, and of unwise methodsin prayer and worship, 
are to be found in the city Sunday-schools. 


It is commonly a good sign for a young man to think 
that he is not fitted to be a teacher. If he feels fully 
qualified to instruct and guide others, the probability is 
that he is not yet prepared to quit the intermediate 
department as ascholar. And, asa rule, a sense of one’s 
lack, as he faces a call to be a teacher, is so far an indi- 
cation of his proper apprehension of a teacher’s duties 
and responsibilities. This thought is suggested afresh 
by a letter from a young man in Missouri, as follows: 


I have been taking The Sunday School Times for two years, 
and like it so well that I read over many of the articles three 
or four times. The editorials on teaching have interested me 
very much, but there is one point The Sunday School Times 
has not yet touched upon. It is, ‘‘ When should a young man 
begin to teach?” This is a question that has been perplexing 
me considerably. I have been asked several times to teach a 
class, but I refused because I do not feel qualified to teach. 
Two persons have told me that I could not begin too soon. Does 
the editor of The Sunday School Times agree with this? I 
have recognized it as my duty to become a teacher at some time, 
and I have thought it best to wait a year or two, and in the 
meantime to prepare myself by diligently studying the lesson 
every week. Several young men in our church have taken 
classes in a mission school, and the question is now troubling 
me whether I should begin trying to teach at once, and do the 
best I can, or wait awhile until 1 know more. One reason why 
Iam afraid to begin now is because I am so restless and have 
such struggles within myself. My age is twenty years, and I 
was converted a little more than two years ago. I hope that 
The Sunday School Times will give me some light on this 
subject. 


So far as a young person is himself concerned, he can 
hardly begin teaching at too early an age. The best 
way in the world of learning is by teaching. A good 
teacher always gains quite as much in connection with 
every teaching session as the best of his scholars; com- 
monly, a great deal more. But in the selection of teach- 
ers in a Sunday-school the scholars as well as the teachers 
ought to be considered. A good class cannot be risked 
merely to benefit a teacher. It is not always, however, 
an older person who is the better teacher. A younger 
person may more than make up in sympathy and enthu- 
siasm his lack of experience, in céntrast with one many 
years his senior. It is for the officers of the church and 
Sunday-school to say when a call shall be extended to 
a young person to become a teacher in theirschool. But 
when a call has come to a young man, on what ground 
can he properly refuse it? If there is another person 
immediately available for the work proposed,—a person 
who is better fitted than himself to be a teacher, and who 
is so recognized by the responsible authorities,—then, 
indeed, it may be the duty of the young man to stand 
aside, and allow the other to take the proffered place. 
But if those who have the responsibility of a choice 
decide that, all things considered, this young man is 
the proper person, the better person, to take a class, 
we see no reason why he should refuse to accept the 
position. There is nothing in the case, as our Mis- 
souri correspondent states it, that should stand in the 
way of his teaching to-day. If he waits a year or two, 
he will have lost time. At the best, he will not then be 
so good a teacher as if he had been teaching and learn- 
ing in all the interval. And as to the matter of feeling, 
—if he should really get to the point where he counted 
himself already well qualified for teaching, that in itself 
would be an alarming symptom. He had better take 
hold now, before he has fallen to such a level as that 
Faithful teaching will help him to feel that he isn’t a 
good teacher, and to prove that he is. And then as to 
those inner struggles with self;—they are another good 
sign. Tobacco sometimes deadens a sense of them; but 
we can’t believe that a man, young or old, would ever be 
so good a teacher without them as with them. We want 
our young friend to take hold of teaching while those 
struggles of his own will quicken his sympathies with 
scholars who are tempted and troubled. 
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FAR AND NEAR. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Of late when the tempest lowered, 
The clouds were gloomy and gray,— 
And the heart of the sky was hidden, 
Till heaven seemed far away. 


But now that the clouds have journeyed 
Afar to a land of mist,— 

The heart of heaven seems close to earth, 
In its stainless amethyst. 





THREE SAINTS OF HEATHENISM. 


First ARTICLE. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


The grace of God is not confined to the visible Church, 
or dependent on the outward means of grace. We are 
bound to his ordinances, but he is free. “The Spirit 
breatheth * where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth” (John 3:8). The Divine Word (Logos) 
“lighteth every man coming into the world” (John 
1:9). There is no time in which God “left himself 
without witness,” but in every age and every nation he 
did good, and gave to men rains from heaven and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling their hearts with food and gladness” 
(Acts 14:17). There are Gentiles who, without the law 
of Moses, “do by nature the things of the law, and show 
the worth of the law written in their hearts” (Rom. 2: 
14-16). It marked a great progress in theology when 
John Calvin detached regeneration and salvation from 
water-baptism, which the great and good St. Augustine 
and the whole Roman Catholic Church declared to be 
indispensably necessary. Only he did not go far enough 
in the direction of Christian charity. Calvinistic divines 
of the seventeenth century spoke of elect heathen and 
elect infants, implying that there are reprobate heathen 
and reprobate infants as well. Calvinistic, and we may 
say nearly all Protestant, divines of the nineteenth cen” 
tury, are disposed with Zwingli to regard ai/ infants 
dying in infancy as elect and saved; for it is the will of 
our heavenly Father that not one of these little ones 
should pérish. If this be so,—and who can defeat the 
will of an almighty and all-merciful God ?—the over- 
whelming majority of the human race will ultimately be 
saved; for more than one-half of them die in infancy. 
How many of the heathen will be saved, God only 
knows. No one can number the elect, and no one can 
set boundaries to his free grace. 

The Old Testament makes us acquainted with some 
most remarkable holy outsiders, or heathen saints, as 
we may callthem. They put to shame many Israelites 
who lived in the face of the tabernacle and the temple. 
There is Melchisedek, uncircumcised according to the 
flesh, but circumcised in the heart, the mysterious priest- 
king, the friend of Abraham, the type of Christ. There 
is Job, the typical sufferer, the hero of patience, willing 
to trust in God though he should slay him, yet unac- 
quainted with the written law and the sacrifice, a wor- 
shiper of the true God outside of the holy land, and 
outside of the covenant of circumcision. And so we fol- 
low the august line of God’s elect down to the sages from 
the far East who followed the star of Bethlehem to wor- 
ship the new-born king of Jews and Gentiles. A distin- 
guished divine has said, we shall be surprised to find in 
heaven so many whom we never expected to see, and 
not to find many whom we expected to see. God’s love 
is infinitely deeper, higher, and broader than our bold- 
est conceptions of it. 

It was a beautiful idea of the old Greek Church 
fathers, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
to trace all that is true, beautiful, and good among the 
classical writers of antiquity to the secret working of the 
Logos before the Incarnation (the Logos asarkos), that 
scattered seed among the heathen, enlightened the rea- 
son and quickened the conscience of Socrates, and all 
the noble band of heathen sages. Socrates himself 
ascribed all his nobler impulses and best thoughts to the 
inspiration of the divine Voice (the daimonion) in him. 

We propose to introduce to the readers the three 
purest of the heathen moralists who appeared in the 
first and second century, who were ignorant of Chris- 
tianity and yet indirectly under its influence, and invol- 
untarity helped to prepare the way for its triumph by 
creating among the cultivated heathen a moral atmos. 
phere favorable to its reception. These are Epictetus, 
a slave; Marcus Aurelius, an emperor; and Plutarch, a 
man of letters. They may be called the saints of ancient 
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heathenism, and types of unconscious Christianity, which 
was groping in the dark after the “unknown God.” Of 
all those sincere and earnest inquirers we may say in 
true Christian charity: Blessed are those that seek the 
truth; for they shall find it. 

If Christianity is the sun of truth, Judaism the moon 
or early morning dawn, these sages of ancient Greece 
and Rome may be called the stars shining in the mid- 
night darkness of heathendom. 


EPICTETUS. 


Epictetus was born before the middle of the first cen- 
tury, at Hierapolis, a city in Phrygia, a few miles from 
Colossae and Laodicea, well known to us from apostolic 
history. He was a compatriot and contemporary of 
Epaphras, a pupil of Paul, and founder of Christian 
churches in that province. There is a bare possibility 
that he had a passing acquaintance with him, if not with 
Paul himself. He came as a slave to Rome with his 
master Epaphroditus, a profligate freedman and favorite 
of Nero (whom he aided in committing suicide), and 
was afterwards set at liberty. He rose above his con- 
dition. ‘“ Freedom and slavery,” he says in one of hi§ 
Fragments, “ are but names of virtue and of vice, and 
both depend upon the will. No one is a slave whose 
will is free.” He was lame in one foot and in feeble 
health. The lameness, if we are to credit the report of 
Origen, was the result of ill treatment, which he bore 
heroically. When his master put his leg in the torture, 
he quietly said: “ You will break my leg;” and when 
the leg was broken, he added: “ Did I not tell you so?” 
This reminds one of Socrates, who is reported to have 
borne a scolding and subsequent shower from Xantippe 
with the cool remark: “ After the thunder comes the 
rain.” Epictetus heard the lectures of Musonius Rufus, 
a distinguished teacher of the Stoic philosophy under 
Nero and Vespasian, and began himself to teach. He 
was banished from Rome by Domitian, with all other 
philosophers, before A.D. 90. He settled for the rest of 
his life in Nicopolis, in Southern Epirus, not far from 
the scene of the battle of Actium. There he gathered 
around him a large body of pupils, old and young, rich 
and poor, and instructed them, as a second Socrates, by 
precept and example, in halls and public places. The 
emperor Hadrian is reported to have invited him back to 
Rome (117), butin vain. The date of his death is unknown. 

Epictetus led, from principle and necessity, a life of 
poverty and extreme simplicity, after the model of 
Diogenes, the arch-cynic. His only companions were an 
adopted child with a nurse. His furniture consisted of 
a bed, a cooking-vessel, and earthen lamp. Lucian ridi- 
cules one of his admirers, who bought the lamp for three 
thousand drachmas, in the hope of becoming a philoso- 
pher by using it. Epictetus discouraged marriage and 
the procreation of children. Marriage might do well in 
a “community of wise men,” but “ in the present state of 
things,” which he compared to “an army in battle 
array,” it is likely to withdraw the philosopher from the 
service of God. This view, as well asthe reason assigned, 
resembles the advice of St. Paul, with the great differ- 
ence that the apostle had the highest conception of the 
institution of marriage as reflecting the mystery of 
Christ’s union with the Church. “ Look at me,” says 
Epictetus, “who am without a city, without a house, 
without possessions, without a slave. I sleep on the 
ground; I have no wife, no children, no prtorium, 
but only the earth and the heavens, and one poor cloak, 
And what do I want? Am I not without sorrow? Am 
I not without fear? Am I not free? ... Did I ever 
blame God or man? . . . Who, when he sees me, does 
not think he sees his king and master?” His epitaph 
fitly describes his character: “I was Epictetus, a slave, 
and maimed in body, and a beggar for poverty, and dear 
to the immortals.” . 

Epictetus, like Socrates, his great exemplar, wrote 
nothing himself, but he found a Xenophon. His pupil 
and friend, Flavius Arrianus, of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, 
the distinguished historian of Alexander the Great, and 
a soldier and statesman under Hadrian, handed to pos- 
terity a report of the oral instructions and familiar con- 
versations (diafribat) of his teacher. Only four of the 
original eight books remain. He also collected his chief 
maxims in a manual (Enchiridion). His biography of 
that remarkable man is lost. 

Epictetus starts, like Zeno and Cleanthes, with a 
thoroughly practical view of phi.osophy, as the art and 
exercise of virtue, in accordance with reason and the 
laws of nature. He bases virtue on faith in God as the 
supreme power of the universe, who directs all events 
for benevolent purposes. The philosopher is a teacher 
of righteousness, a physician and surgeon of the sick 











who feel their weakness, and are anxious to be cured, 


He is a priest and messenger of the gods to erring men. 
that they might learn to be happy even in utter want of 
earthly possessions. If we wish to be good, we must 
first believe that we are bad. Mere knowledge without 
application to life is worthless. Every man has a 
guardian spirit, a god within him who never sleeps, who 
always keeps him company, even in solitude; this is the 
Socratic daimonion, the personified conscience. We 
must listen to its divine voice. Think of God more 
often than you breathe. Let discourse of God be 
renewed daily, more surely than your food. The sum of 
wisdom is to desire nothing but freedom and content- 
ment, and to bear and forbear. All unavoidable evil in 
the world is only apparent and external, and does not 
touch our being. Our happiness depends upon our own 
will, which even Zeus cannot break. The wise man joy- 
ously acquiesces in what he cannot control, knowing 
that an all-wise Father rules the whole. We ought to 
have these two rules always in readiness; that there is 
nothing good or evil except in the will; and that we 
ought not to lead events, but to followthem. If abrother 
wrongs me, that is his fault; my business is to conduct 
myself rightly towards him. The wise man is not dis- 
turbed by injury and injustice, and loves even his 
enemies. All men are brethren and children of God. 
They own the whole world; and hence even banishment 
is no evil. The soul longs to be freed from the prison- 
house of the body and return to God. 

Yet Epictetus does not clearly teach the immortality 
of the soul. He speaks of death as a return to the ele- 
ments in successive conflagrations. Seneca approaches 
much more nearly the Platonic and Socratic, we may 
say the Christian, view of immortality. The prevailing 
theory of the Stoics was, that at the end of the world all 
individual souls will be resolved into the primary sub- 
stance of the Divine Being. 

Epictetus nowhere alludes directly to Christianity, 
but he speaks once of “ Galileans,” who by enthusiasm 
or madness were free from all fear. He often recurs to 
his predecessors, Socrates, Diogenes, Zeno, Musonius 
Rufus. His ethical ideal is a Cynic philosopher, naked, 
penniless, wifeless, childless, without want or desire, 
without passion or temper, kindly, independent, 
contented, imperturbable, looking serenely or indiffer- 
ently at life and death. It-differs as widely from the 
true ideal as Diogenes, who lived in a tub, and sought 
with a lantern in daylight for “a man,” differs from 
Christ, who, indeed, had not where to lay his head, but 
went about doing good to the bodies and souls of men. 

Owing to the purity of its morals, the Enchiridion of 
Epictetus was a favorite book. Simplicius, a Neo-Plato- 
nist, wrote an elaborate commentary on it; and monks 
in the middle ages reproduced and Christianized it. 
Origen thought that Epictetus had done more good than 
Plato.. Niebuhr says: “ His greatness cannot be ques- 
tioned, and it is impossible for any person of sound mind 
not to be charmed by his works.” Higginson says: “Iam 
acquainted with no book more replete with high concep- 
tions of the deity and noble aims of man.” This is, of 
course, a great exaggeration, unless the writer means to 
confine his comparison to heathen works, 





JOSHUA, A TYPE OF JESUS. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


To deny the typology of the Old Testament history is 
to charge the Apostle Paul with error in his teaching; 
for he clearly tells us that Sarah and Hagar represented 
the two covenants (Gal. 4: 24), and that the Rock whence 
came the water to Israel represented Christ (1 Cor. 
10:4). Furthermore, Peter must also be convicted of 
false teaching ; for he declares the deluge to be a type of 
baptism (1 Pet. 3: 21). But, worst of all, our Lord must 
come under the same condemnation ; for he taught that 
the manna was a representation of himself (John 6: 
48-51). The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews finds 
types all over the ancient history and ritual (see chaps. 
7:15; 9: 8, 9, 12, 24; 11: 8, 16; 13: 11, 12). 

Surely these inspired interpretations would lead us to 
a reverent search for types throughout the whole of the 
record of the ancient Church. God was constantly giv- 
ing his people, in outward form, the semblance of the 
spiritual glories that were to come in the messianic day. 

The hint in Hebrews 4: 8 leads us to expect a type of 
Jesus in Joshua; and when we carefully consider Joshua’s 
life and work, the type appears clear and instructive. 
I say “instructive,” because types place in the mind 
important spiritual truths in condensed concrete forms, 
and hence the great value of their study. Like proverbs, 
they hold the truth in a portable form. 

1. Joshua’s original name was Hoshea (Num. 13: 8, 16), 
which means salvation ; but Moses seems to have changed 
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it to Jehoshua or Joshua (that is, Jehovah-salvation), 
by reason of his noble conduct in the wilderness, A 
change of name marked a promotion or change of life 
in the East. It may be that Joshua received his new 
name on being adopted by Moses as his successor. This 
very name was to be borne by the Messiah, the Greck 
word “ Jesus” representing the Hebrew “Joshua.” This 
seen is Acts 7: 45 and Hebrews 4: 8, where Jesus means 
Joshua, The name was in use in ancient I#rael, as we 
see from 1 Samuel 6; 14,18, and 2 Kings 23: 8. Another 
one of the name was high-priest on the retarn from cap- 
tivity, and he, too, was a type of Christ (see Zech. 3, 
especially v. 8, “men of sign”). The name was pecu- 
liarly suitable to Him who came from heaven to save 
the race. 

2. Joshua appears alone of his family in history. We 
know nothing of his ancestors (except that he was an 
Ephraimite), nor of his descendants. So of Jesus; he 
was the Sou of man, but he comes into the race uniquely, 


and has no merit of earthly family before or after. His | 


fame is wholly in himself and his work. 

3. Joshua was brought up (after the Exodus) under 
Moses’ eye to be his successor, and to carry out to per- 
fection all that Moses had (under God) promised and 
commanded. So Jesus was born and trained under the 
Law in order to fulfill the Law. The Law and the Gos- 
pel are all of one. Divine grace gave both. In Jesus 
every believer loves and obeys the Law. 

4. Joshua, having had full experience of the wilder- 
ness trials, leads his people triumphantly into the prom- 
ised land. So Jesus, having been in all points tempted 
like as we are, becomes our guide into the land of rest 
promised to all believers. This land of rest is primarily 
the spiritual rest of communion with God, and, secon- 
darily, the perfection of that rest in heaven. 

“The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below.” 
Heaven begins here for those who accept their privi- 
leges in Christ. So thatevery heavenly minded believer 
sees Jesus already as his Joshua in the exact meaning 
of the type. 

5. Joshua was Captain of the Lord’s host, and led 
them in battle and to victory. So Jesus is Captain of 
our Salvation, and is engaged in conflict as our Leader 
with principalities and powers of evil (see Col. 2: 15, 
and comp, Eph. 6:12). We contend under his guid- 
ance, and victory is therefore certain. 

Thus as the lamb of sacrifice represented the Messiah 
as the sufferer for sin, and as the high-priest represented 
the Messiah as the tender, sympathizing intercessor 
before God, so Joshua represented the Messiah as the 
powerful destroyer of sin for the complete rest of his 
people. 

It is a form of thought concerning Jesus that inspires 
courage and daring, and lifts the soul above earthly 
trouble by infusing strength. The Canaanite is to be 
destroyed. The whole land is to be conquered and sub- 
dued to God. The heart is to be sanctified, and every 
unholy thought forever banished. There may be delays 
through our weakness and wantonness interfering with 
our Joshua’s work. Achan scenes and Ai scenes may 
occur in our personal history. Alas that it isso! But, 
after all, the land will be subdued, and the throne of 
David exercise its sovereignty over a homogeneous and 
united people. The heart will be all the Lord’s, and 
every vestige of the old sin be gone forever. 

This is the thought that a consideration of Joshua as a 
type of Jesus suggests to the meditative Christian, and 
in connection with such thought Psalms like the 144th 
harmonize. Spiritual conflict is so combined: with 
spiritual victory that the hardship is lost sight of, and 
only the glory is visible. The rest that remaineth for 
the people of God, the holy sabbatism, is the grand 
reality which the name of our Joshua guarantees and 
brings uppermost to our hearts. In this reality we bury 
all fears and all sorrows, and rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 





WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD EXPECT | 


BY GEORGE 8, GRAY. 

The teacher in his class has to deal with two material 
facts,—the scholar and the Scriptures, 
the iron, The Scriptures are both hammer and heat, 
And for this Sunday half-hour the teacher is the smith. 
He works upon the iron by means of the hammer and 
the fire (Jer. 23: 29), But, conversely, that hammer 
and fire depend upon his force and intelligence for their 
useful effect. In other words, the teacher’s operation is 
twofold, in this sense, that the spirit of the Scriptures 
works through him, energizing his personal influence, 
while he also brings the letter of the Word to bear upon 


The scholar is | 


be studied under these two categories of personal influ- 
ence and of biblical instruction. 

What, then, in the category of personal influence, 
should the teacher both aim and expect to accomplish ? 

First, by all means, attention. Now, the fact that a 
scholar gives his attention means exactly this: That 
scholar is expecting something, or is appreciating some- 
thing. Attention is an exertion of the mind, not a pas- 
sive state. It must be aroused, and it must be kept up. 
Hence proper means must be applied to excite the mind 
to attention, and also to sustain its action. Moreover, 
the teacher must aim to produce the habit of attention. 
That is, he must cause his scholars constantly, and as a 
matter of course, to expect from him not only some- 
thing, but something which they can appreciate. 

Naturally, that which the scholar is likely to learn 
soonest, to look for, and to appreciate, is the teacher’s 
attention to him. Let us get our lesson at home, and 
give our whole mind to our class when we meet them. 

Next after attention should be put acquaintance. 
This means two things: First, some knowledge of the 
person’s characteristics and surroundings, and then some 
measure of friendly confidence. This, of course, must 
grow, and it must be mutual. 

As the third result desired, I would specify personal 
manners. Let our scholars be itemized, as it were. 
There are eyes. They should be closed in prayer-time. 
They should be accustomed to smile. They should be 
convinced that a tear will moisten their teacher’s heart. 
There are feet. They can learn the use of door-mats. 
They can be disciplined into quietness during the hours 
of quiet, and into prompt obedience when the gchool is 
called to rise. These things help each other; for the 
feet are the special organs of obedjence. Some teachers 
think there is no reason why they should obey the school 
drill, Such are certainly mis-teachers ; but I think they 
are not so often misses as masculines., 

But there is no need to catalogue all the particulars 
of which these are samples. One more end, however, 
should be sought,—punctuality. It can be obtained. 
It ought to be. , 

Of course the teacher cannot expect to gain all such 
results at once. But let him work and watch for the 
earliest development of each, that he himself may be 
encouraged, and that he may cultivate the good which 
has begun to grow. It is something if a scholar turns 
to you an expectant look. It is something if he offers 
his hand for a greeting, or speaks to you in the street. 
[t is no insignificant something if he sits with reverence 
during the offering of prayer, wipes the mud from his 
shoes on rainy days, and responds promptly to the super- 
intendent’s bell. It is a good dealif he will sing, and 
it is a great deal if he will answer and ask thoughtfully. 
It isa great deal if he shows by punctuality that the 
Sunday-school is in his mind. Fellow-teachers, we can 
achieve some success in all this. Let us not slight, 
however, the smallest success. Observing it makes it 
greater. However small, itisatriple gain. It strength- 
ens the teacher, It improves the youth. And it both 
removes a barrier and opens a door through the walls 
of habit, toward the chambers of the will and the soul. 

But the teacher’s most important function is in the 
category of biblical instruction. _ Practically, indeed, 
this is always intermingled and combined with the 
operation of personal influence. For if the teacher 
should not add personal Christian influence to his Bible 
work, he would belittle the Scriptures. Ifthe should 
not support his personal influence with the authority of 
the Word, that influence, as to religion, will be weak. 
Not, therefore, as though it were really a separate busi- 
ness, but simply for distinctness of thought. We are 
now to consider what the teacher should aim at, and 
expect as the result of his efforts to teach the Scriptures! 

Certainly he is not to teach the whole Bible at once, 
nor any part of it at random, nor any part which he does 
not himself understand. He is not to suppose that pas- 
sages, full of meaning and interest to him, are in every 
case interesting, or even comprehensible, to his class. 
On the contrary, he must teach what the scholars can 
and do learn. To this he must use their minds, by fre- 
quent repetition and review, until they are familiar with 
it. He must remember that the inspired thought is a 
productive seed only when planted well in the heart. 

It is obvious that some passages of the Bible are within 
the understanding of any child, while other passages are 





;not. Some passages are very familiar to the whole 
| Christian world; others are less familiar. For conveni- 
| ence, such may be called the simpler portions of the 
| Scripture as distinguished from the more advanced. 
First, then, among these simpler portions, the teacher 
should see that the scholar knows some definite particu- 
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lars of the story of our Lord. The young child may be 
able to take in only an outline of that story. But let it 
be an outline. Let the facts learned, however few, be 
presented in relation to each other. Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem in order that he might die on Calvary, and 
ascend from Olivet. Short pertinent passages, such as 
our golden texts ought to be, but (more’s the pity) are 
not always nowadays, will fix all such points of the out- 
line in the child's mind, and will be radiant with more 
and more meaning as his mind grows. The words of 
our English Bible may be safely trusted to enable the 
child to develop in due time a just idea of that Lrfe. 
It is not so certain that any other words will prove 
reliable. It is certainly the case that Sunday-school 
scholars of years’ standing have sometimes been found 
in possession of scarcely more than a confused jumble 
of notions about this most central, most simple, most 
interesting part of Scripture. The teacher should not 
merely endeavor to impress a few facts and a few texts, 
but. to make of these an outline of the whole story. 
That which combines all the separate circumstances, 
and which enables even a young child to think of them 
as a whole, is this truth: that it was all for us. It is 
the primary fact of instruction in the Scripture, just as 
it was announced in the bestowal of our Lord’s human 
name, the primary fact in his human career, that Jesus 
means Saviour. It is, therefore, the primary object for 
the teacher to attain, that the scholar may be able to 
recognize the outline of this whole story, may be able 
to find this outline in Scripture statements, may be able 
to see in this outline the expression of our Lord’s per- 
sonal interest. The greatest acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and the widest experience of Providence, will 
bring light and shading to develop in this outline ever 
more and more expressiveness. 

Next, after some outline of the story, there are other 
Scripture stories, and our Lord’s parables; also some 
outline of general Scripture history, at least so much as 
may connect Eden, Sinai and Jerusalem. Every scholar 
is expected, by the community, to become versed in 
these things. The teacher should see that every scholar 
is learning them. In a multitude of instances, I might 
almost say in the general public idea of them, these 
stories get more or less distorted. Every variation from 
the truth may be mischievous. Therefore the teacher 
should see that the statements of Scripture are the warp 
and woof of what is learned. 

Scarcely less simple than the narratives, scarcely less 
suited to the youngest, may be grouped the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and other classical passages. The 
names, also, of the books of the Bible in their order are 
important. Itis of exceedingly great value that a youth 
should early acquire the ability to refer promptly and 
accurately to all parts of the sacred volume. 

I trust that no one will suppose that I am advocating 
some new order of lessons, or, much less, advising a 
teacher to choose his lessons for himself. Our lesson 
system has won general acceptance, and is beyond 
debate. But every series of lessons is a series of oppor- 
tunities. The question is simply, whether any, and, if 
any, what actual results are tocome from them. It is com- 
paratively a small matter if you can say, “ My scholars 
learned such and such lessons well.” Itis very much 
more if you can say that, in studying these lessons, they 
learned well the story of Abraham or Joseph or Moses, 
or of our Saviour. No one, I feel sure, will hesitate to 
say, of the items I have mentioned, that the scholars 
ought certainly to learn them all. Is not something 
wrong, then, if we cannot see that our scholars are get- 
ting these things, bit by bit, step by step, fixed in their 
minds among the things most familiar? 

Turning now to the less simple, less generally familiar 
portions of Scripture, which must enter more and more 
largely into the instruction of those who are advancing 
toward youth and maturity, such passages may be dis- 
tinguished in two classes, as intellectual and personal. 
All, of course, have a certain personal interest. But in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis the personal application is 
evidently less direct than in the first chapter of James. 
In the fifth chapter of Romans the intellectual interest 
is very great, But no one thinks of reasoning or intel- 
lect when breathing the perfume of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of John. 

In the class of passages specially intellectual may be 
placed: 1, Biblical statements of doctrine; 2, Biblical 
precepts for conduct; and 3, All that involve the scien- 
tific relations of Bible study,—criticism, archeology, 
ethnology, geography, and the like. It is not necessary 
to discuss the relation of my subject to these branches, 
but it may be noticed that the scholar has not yet learned 
a doctrinal passage, unless he has become able to draw 
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from it his own inferences. He has not been thoroughly 
taught any precept, unless he has attained the capacity 
to judge conduet by it. And even if he should become 
the most learned of all men, his perspective would be 


wrong, and hi: view of the scientific facts would be dis- | beheld for the first time the resting-place for the 


torted, if he did not regard them from the standpoint of 
faith, reverently examining the things of God our 
Father. 

Finally I may refer to those parts of Scripture which 
I have called specially personal. They are the verses of 
peculiar promise and hope, and all those apt passages 
which the individual soul appropriates, prizes, and uses 
most. The teacher cannot do much with these. The 
scholar must learn them through the operation of the 
great teacher, the Holy Spirit. 

Fellow-teachers, I have endeavored to point out that 
we have certain specific duties to perform in our classes. 
’ Every one of these duties has a beginning and an end. 

It begins in an opportunity which the Sunday-school 
affords. It ends in some result such as I have described. 
It is true that these specified results are not all that is to 
be desired for each scholar. We want him converted, 
made a strong, active, consistent church-member, and 
the instrument of many other conversions. Less than 
this is, in the end, failure. True, but the teacher does 
not have the-whole of this to do. He is a co-worker 
with God, and a co-worker with a great number of God’s 
other servants. It is God’s work, and he will do it 
through a number of agencies, blessing each in the doing 
of its part. Let us do carefully the items of our part. 
The noblest life is full of little duties. The greatest 
success is full of very small details. We are certainly 
set to do what we can do, not that which may be beyond 
us. We can certainly see some result when the work is 
done. Let us note these results, and the progress toward 
them Sunday by Sunday. We must be patient. Our 
heavenly Father does not hurry. But he is never for- 
*getful. He is blessing our work. Let us look for his 
blessing in these little things. Let us take what he 
gives us, item by item. We shall be stronger, better, 
happier, more useful, when we aim at little things and 
rejoice in little successes. They are not really little, 
whatever we may think. They are simply indispensable 
details of that work which occupies the church, the 
angels, the universe, and our triune God. 





A NEEDED LESSON. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


The wife and mother of the household lay dead, 
awaiting burial. The husband and father, sorrowing 
indeed, but not “as others which have no hope,’—for 
he believed that, for his beloved, absence from the body 
meant presence with the Lord,—found himself suddenly 
called upon to explain the solemn mysteries of death 
and resurrection to his five-year-old child. How could 
he make them plain to her infantile mind? What 
figures of speech should he use? What knowledge of 
his could meet the innocent questionings, Where is my 
mamma? Can she see us in heaven? Will she come 
back when she knows how much we want her ? 

“Mothers have God’s license to be missed,” sighed 
the mourner, as he groped about for answers that should 
not destroy the germs of faith—her planting—already 
springing up in the little mind. Taking the child upon 
his knee, he resolved that whatever else his teaching 
lacked it should be full of Christian cheerfulness, His 
child’s first acquaintance with death should be robbed 
of gloom and terror. The outgoing of a life should be 
made just as natural to her thought as its incoming. 

The simple trust of childhood rendered the task an 
easy one, the more so as, in the days intervening before 
the funeral, the household ways went on much as usual. 
No. black raiment, no shutting out of God’s sunshine, 
no unnecessary change in any way, was permitted. 
Tenderly they talked together, in the twilight hour, of 
the city that had “no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it,” and of her who was now One of its 
happy inhabitants, realizing the blessed promise, “ And 
they shall see his face.” The father was unconsciously 
imparting the spirit of the words of the catechism, 
“The souls of believers are at their death made perfect 
in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory ; and their 
bodies, being still united to Christ, do rest in their 
graves till the resurrection,” with never a thought as to 
their “ soundness ” doctrinally. 

Then came the day of the funeral, with its accompani- 
ments of the open grave and the falling earth, from 
which children naturally shrink with terror. Could 
this, too, be made a time of hallowed joy? Why not? 
The burial was private ; and realizing the power of first 
impressions, the father went in advance and strewed the 











bottom of the grave with flowers,—not from the florist’s 
shop, but freshly gathered from the garden, once 
watered and tended’by the precious hands now folded 
in their last sleep. Returning with his child, her eyes 
dead, 
and with neither fear nor shrinking she exclaimed, “O 
papa, how pretty!” They stood by, hand in hand, as 
the casket was gently lowered, mingling handfuls of 
flowers with the soft mold, as it filled the opening ; and 
albeit their tears fell like rain, no element of fright or 
dread was awakened in the childish heart. <A butterfly 
with golden wings fluttered past, furnishing a theme for 
a talk on the resurrection, and for the rooting of a 
belief in its reality which no after years of doubt or 
despair can ever destroy. Lovingly they lingered, as by 
her couch when living, making it a place of sweetest 
memories. 

“Tt was an oddly-managed funeral,” remarked Mrs. 
Grundy, “ not at all in good form.” 

“Mamma’s going home makes me feel better 
acquainted with Jesus,” whispered a little girl as she 
nestled that night in her father’s arms. 

The voice of fashion, and the voice of faith,—which 
shall we heed when we bury our dead out of our sight? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


JACK MARVIN GETS THE BEST OF IT. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 





“ Jack Marvin was born to be an educated man,” some 
folks said,—which seemed to mean that, after doing all 
he could at the public school, and getting two sessions 
at a high-school in Colalto (where he was born and 
raised), he got himself started at the State University. 
Then help came; not too soon—it was time now for him 
to be encouraged ; but quite soon enough, for in those 
unhelped years he was “ growing muscle,” of character 
as well as body. 

He was a graduate now, with some money to pay back, 
but in fine plight and eager for work. Teaching work 
was scarce, just then, and he took the first he could get,— 
the boys’ public school in Colalto. 

It is the day for the school to open, and as Jack puts 
himself in possession, he is thinking that a prophet set- 
ting: up in his own country needn’t expect smooth things. 
“The boys will spend the first week seeing how far they 
can go, of course,” he says to himself, “ and in that time 
somebody’s got to be well thrashed ; after that, I think I 
may safely play foot-ball with them.” 

The tug of war came the very first day. And not with 
a bad boy either; on the contrary, Sandy Moore was a 
fine sensible fellow, who feared God and regarded man, 
but full of mischief, and not well regulated. “Jack,” as 
he had always called him, seemed but fair game, and he 
did twenty tormenting things the first two hours. 

But the teacher, like a wary hunter, kept quiet until he 
could get a centre shot. One of the few short rules laid 
down, was that no one was to leave his seat without per- 
mission ; and Sandy spent pretty much the whole morn- 
ing shifting his place, to the infinite and delighted 
amusement of the school. Three times he was ordered 
back; and then Mr. Marvin let him alone until recess, 
when he was told to stay in. It wasn’t usual to keep a 
boy in the first day, and Sandy had a mind to act on this 
ancient privilege, until a neighbor said teagingly, ‘‘ Bet- 
ter run, Alec; you’ll catch it.” Runindeed? From 
Jack Marvin? So he stayed. 

The teacher came down and sat on the desk opposite, 
after the boys had left the room, and said in a cool tone: 

“ Well, Sandy, of course you expected a thrashing for 
all your capers this morning, so””—taking a strap out of 
his pocket—“ off with your coat, and [’ll go to work.” 

The biggest boy and best scholar in school expected 
no such thing, and he took a minute to think about it. 
In that minute the teacher’s voice lost all its free-and- 
easiness. 

“Come, young man, I don’t propose to have a tussle 
with you; if you don’t choose to take the consequences 
of disobeying orders, just pick up your hat and travel; 
I am the captain of this ship now; and the mate, and all 
the officers beside, and the crew, must obey, or go over- 
board to a man.” 

It was not in boy nature not to want to “ pick up his 
hat and travel,” and fling defiance at such an absolute 
rule ; but mischief and defiance were only the top dress- 
ing of Sandy Moore; underneath was a sub-soil of duty 
and conscience, of good principle and good feeling, of 
profound respect for his hard-worked, self-denying, quiet 
father, and tender love for the sunny, brave little mother, 








and a growing sense of responsibility for the young folks 





at home. He never accused himself of these feelings, 
but they were there, and they made him swallow his 
pride and anger, throw off his coat, and grimly take 
what the listeners at the door and windows called “a 
rouser,” “a nice patting,” “a walloping,” “a Jessie 
Scortch,” and so on. 

So the point was made. Jack Marvin was master, and 
from that on the few whippings necessary were sub- 
mitted to as a matter of course. But the teacher was 
not satisfied. As far as the discipline of the school was 
concerned, that first strong-handed measure had made 
his fortune; but Sandy himself had never thawed out 
again. It didn’t seem a healthy sign for a boy to resent 
so long, and so deeply, a deserved punishment; it had, 
somehow, gone to the quick; and Mr. Marvin’s end 
would not be reached until Sandy Moore was again the 
jolliest boy in school, 

Not that the teacher took any notice of Sand;‘s 
grimness, he was too level-headed for that; but he sct 
himself to get the best of the wrong spirit that was 
misleading the boy, and when Jack Marvin set himself 
to a thing he held on till the cows came home. 

It was a custom of long standing in Colalto for a 
dozen or more Nimrods of the place, old and young, to 
go with the hounds to the mountains (when the chestnut 
and maple trees on the Blue Ridge were turning yellow 
and red), and’ camp out for a two weeks’ deer-hunt. 
This year Mr. Marvin was going to turn his school 
loose, and join the hunters for the second week’s sport . 
and he had asked permission to take six of his biggest 
boys with him. Their delight was beyond expression, 
but when Sandy was told that he was of the number, he 
said gruffly that he couldn’t go; his father, as they all 
knew, had suffered loss after loss, and now, at this busy 
fall season, his right hand was lame with a bone felon, 


-and he was dreadfully “ down” about his work. Sandy, of 


course couldn’s go off on a frolic, adding slowly, “ Much 
obliged to Mr. Marvin.” 

What pangs of regret the loss of such an unexampled 
treat caused the boy, it would be hard for any but a boy 
to know ; but Sandy’s simple statement of facts betrayed 
nothing of it, and Jack Marvin felt, with a glow of 
pride in such a fellow, that he had not swerved for a 
single doubtful instant about staying behind. 

But the teacher was used to defying circumstances: 
he was seen holding a long conference with the five 
hunting boys, and they, in turn, interviewed with great 
excitement pretty much the whole school; and this 
resulted : about a week before the hunt, the lucky five, 
followed by all the boys of any size in the school, 
walked out to Riverdell, Mr. Moore’s pretty little farm. 
Mr. Moore was working along in a lame way, and Sandy 
was putting out all his strength, helped by the two 
younger boys of the family, Reuben and John, when 
this battalion marched into the field. They had chosen 
Tom Marsh for their speaker, and he went straight to 
the point. “ Mr, Moore, we’ve come to ask you, sir, to 
let us all come and work every afternoon this week, so 
that Sandy can go with us to the hunt. We'll work 
first class, indeed, sir: Mr. Marvin says he’ll come along 
and boss us; he says it wont be the first week’s work he’s 
put in with you, and that you know he’s up to the 
work—” “And Mr. Moore,” interrupted a blurt of a 
boy, telling what Jack Marvin didn’t mean to be told, 
“Mr. Marvin says he don’t care to go himself, if Sandy 
can’t go long.” 

And you wouldn’t believe what work the fellows 
did. Not only the hunting crew; there wasn’t a boy in 
school that would be left out, so that they were quite in 
one another’s way, but as young Reuben told the eager, 
pleased mother, “they made things smoke.” 

Before daylight is a rather unusual time for sentiment 
and speech-making; don’t you think so? But Sandy 
hadn’t found a single minute that busy week in which 
he could catch the teacher alone ; and the very morning 
of the start, before the first crack of day, as he was help- 
ing Mr. Marvin pack the wagon, he found 4 chance to 
surrender his sword, And boys do things in such a 
funny way! “Mr. Marvin,” he said in the darkness, 
“when I get a wrong set I’m just like our oid buli-dog, 
reason don’t do me any good; how’s a fellow going to 
keep from getting a wrong set?” And from the other 
side of the wagon a cheerful voice answered: “‘ The only 
remedy I know, Sandy, is a mighty old-fashioned one, 
but I can recommend it, my boy: ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge God, and he shall direct thy paths.’ ” 

I won’t say how many deer were shot, and how many 
missed, and how many new recruits had “ buck ague,” 
and didn’t fire at all; but the day the school opened, 
somebody climbed in the window, before the door was 
unlocked, and wrote on the blackboard: “*Mr. Marvin 
is a Gentleman and a Scholar, and a Whale besides!” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1883. | 


L. July L—Joshua, Successor to Moses. 
2 July &—Passing over Jordan 
8. July 15.—The Plains of Jericho... 
4. July 22.—Israel Defeated at “AL 
6. July @.—The Reading of the LAW..........ccccec000+ 
6 August 6.—The Cities of Refuge.......... 
7. August 12.~—The Last Days of Joshua.. 
8. August 19.—Israel Forsaking God 
9. August 26.—Gideon'’s Army 
10, September 2.~—The Death of Bamson.................--ccccceeeeneenee 
ll, September 9.—Ruth and Naoml...............:.c0ccccccccscceeeeeneeneee 
12 September 16.—A Praying Mother 1 Sam. 1: 21-28 





Josh. 1:19 


























14, September 23.—The Child Samue 1 A Sam. 3; 1-19 
4 September 8.—Review. 
LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 22, 1883. 


Titrte: ISRAEL DEFEATED AT Al. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Joshua 7: 10-26.) 

10. And the Lorp said unto Joshua, Get thee up; wherefore 
liest thou thus upon thy face ? 

11, Israel hath sinned, and they have also transgressed my 
covenant which I commanded them: for they have even taken of 
the accursed thing, and have also stolen, and dissembled also, 
and they have put it even among their own stuff. 

12. Therefore the children of Israel could not stand before 
their enemies, but turned their backs before their enemies, 
because they were accursed: neither will I be with you any 
more, except ye destroy the accursed from among you. 

13. Up, sanctify the people, and say, Sanctify yourselves 
against to morrow: for thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, 
There is an accursed thing in the midst of thee, O Israel: thou 
canst not stand before thine enemies, until ye take away the 
accursed thing from among you. 

14. In the morning therefore ye shall be brought according 
to your tribes: and it shall be, that the tribe which the LorpD 
taketh shall come according to the families thereof; and the 
family which the Lorp shall take shall come by households ; 
and the household which the Lorp shall take shall come man 
by man. 

15. And it shall be, that he that is taken with the accursed 
thing shall be burnt with fire, he and all that he hath: because 
he hath transgressed the covenant of the LORD, and because 
he hath wrought folly in Israel. 

16. So Joshua rose up early in the morning, and brought 
Israel by their tribes ; and the tribe of Judah was taken : 

17. And he brought the family of Judah ; and he took the 
family of the Zarhites; and he brought the family of the 
Zarhites man by man; and Zabdi was taken : 

18. And he brought his household man by man; and Achan, 
the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the 
tribe of Judah, was taken. 

19. And Joshua said unto Achan, My son, give, I pray thee, 
ylory to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession unto 
him; and tell me now what thou hast done ; hide i¢ not from me. 

20. And Achan answered Joshua, and said, Indeed I have 
sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and thus and thus have 
I done: 

21. When I saw among the spoils a goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold 
of fifty shekels weight, then I coveted them, and took them; 
and, behold, they are hid in the earth in the midst of my tent, 
and the silver under it. 

22. So Joshua sent messengers, and they ran unto the tent; 
and, behold, i¢ was hid in his tent, and the silver under it. 

23. And they took them out of the midst of the tent, and 
brought them unto Joshua, and unto all the children of Israel, 
and laid them out before the Lord. 

24. And Joshua, and all Israel with him, took Achan 
the son of Zerah, and the silver, and the garment, and the 
wedge of gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, 
and his asses, and his sheep, and his tent, and all that he had: 
and they brought them unto the valley of Achor. 

25. And Joshua said, Why hast thou troubled us? the Lorp 
shall trouble thee this day. And all Israel stoned him with 
stones, and burned them with fire, after they had stoned them 
with stones. 

26. And they raised over him a great heap of stones unto 
thisday. Sothe name of that place was called, The valley of 
Achor, unto this day. 





LESSON PLAN. 


TorPio oF THE QUARTER: {Pg re trough the Presence of the 
Lusson TOPIC: God's Justice. 


1. The Sinner Warned. 
Lusson OUTLINE: 12 The Sinner Digcovered. 
3. The Sinner Punished. 
Gotpen Text: Be sure your sin will find you out.—Num. 
$2: 23, 


Datny Home READINGS: 
M.—Josh. 7: 1-9. The defeat of Israel. 
T. —Josh, 7: 10-26. The cause of the defeat. 
W.—Josh. 8: 1-22. The Israelites victorious. 
T. —1 Kings 21: 1-14. The covetousness of Ahab. 
Ff, —2 Kings 5: 15-27. The covetousness of Gehaal. 
8. —Acta 5: 1-11. The covetousness of Ananias. 
1. —1 Tim. 6:68, The danger of covetousness, 


> 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THER SINNER. WARNED. 
1. Sin in Israel: 
Israel hath sinned, 
The ehildren of Israel committed a = S. 7:1). 
And they sinned yet more nst him sy 
With whom was he grieved forty years ? ry xt 17.) 


Hi. Israet Discomfited : 
T he children of Israel could not stand before their enemies. 


The Canaanites. . . smote them, and discomfited say veg (Num. 14; 45). | 
He delivered them into the hands of meme y (J my ty + 14). 
They could not enter in because of unbelief (Heb. 3: 19). 


i. Remedy Prescribed : 

Up, sanctify the people. 
Consecrate Fees. . every man... upon his brother (Exod. 382 : 29). 
Let the wicked forsake his way. return unto the Lord (Isa. 55 : 7). 
Touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive you (2 Cor. 6: 17). 
IV. Penalty impending : 


He... shali be burnt with fire, he and all that he hath. 
The soul that sinneth, itshall die (Ezek. 18 : 4). 
He will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire er $3: 12). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish (Luke 13 : 3). 
. Humiliation before God will not suffice when di putting away 
of sin is the duty of the hour. 
Sin must be rooted out, not merely mourned over. 
. One sinner may bring disaster on a whole nation. 
When human efforts fail, it is safe to ask whether sin may not 
lie at the root of the disaster. 
. No effort can be too extended, or too penetrating, when sin is to 
be eradicated. 
Il. THE SINNER DISCOVERED. 
1. Prompt Investigation : 
Joshua rose up early . 


a 


oo pen 


. and brought Israel by their tribes. 
Let us search our ways and ture again to the I ord — 3: 40). 
Search me, O God, and know my heart (Psa. 129: 
If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged (1 Cor. 11: 31). 
ll. Certain Detection : 

And Achan, the son of Carmi .. . was taken. 
Nathan said to David, Thou art the man (2 Sam. 12: 7). 
A man which had not on a wedding garment (Matt. 22 : 11). 
There is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed (Luke 12: 2). 
lll, Full Confession : 

Indeed I have sinned . . . and thus and thus have I done. 
They shall confess their sin which they have Nor (Num. 5: 7). 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned (Psa. 5 
lf we confess our sins, he is faithful and just A Sorgive (1 John 1: 9). 
IV. Plunder Restored: 

T hey took them. . 
He brought back . . 


. and laid them out before the Lord. 
. his brother Lot, and his goods meg 14 : 16). 
He shall restore that which he took violently away ( 4). 
Taken any thing from any man ... I restore him fourfold (Luke 19: 8). 
1. True men of God spring quick to the performance of duty. 
2. = fe ag have a clear conscience are ever reudy to be searched 
and trie 
8. Personal detection and exposure are sure to overtake every 
28SOF, 
4. Confession, when one has been proven guilty, is not conclusive 
evidence that his spirit is right. 
5. ray — doing a wrong, the best thing is to rectify it promptly 
an y 
6. Truly sincere men lay out all they have before God. 


Ill, THE SINNER PUNISHED. 
1. A Solemn Procession : 


— and all Israel. . . brought them unto the valley of 
chor. 


The Lord God sent him forth from the Garden of —— (Gen. 3 : 23). 
And they went up, weeping as they went up (2 Sam. 15 : 30). 
And these shall go away into everlasting te mney (state 25 : 46). 


li. A Crushing Trouble : 
T he Lord shall trouble thee this day. 
The Lord . . . troubled the host of the ne (Exod. 14 : 24). 
By thy wrath are we troubled (Psa. 90 
I will mock when your fear cometh aes. 1: 26). 


ill. A Terrible Doom : 
And ali Israel stoned him with stones. 
ae A “+ ; shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy (Prov. 


If any man love not the Lord . . . let him be Anathema (1 Cor. 16: 22). 
Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness (Matt. 25 : 30). 
I am tormented in this flame (Luke 16 : 24). 
1. Justice proceeds with terrible sternness when she deals with the 
transgressor. 
2. God compounds no felony by accepting the plunder and excusing 
the culprit. 
$. God is riot so poor that he needs accursed treasure in his coffers. 
4. Every true Israelite must bear a —_ in the wiping out ofsin. 
5. Stoning, burning, and ignoble al, are none too severe as 
expressions of God's detestation of sin. 
6. God’s anger turns to approbation when his people determinedly 
oppose iniquity. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 

1. Inheres In His Character : 

Claimed by himself (Isa, 45 : 21). 

Recoguized by Zephaniah ( Zonk 8: s 

nize ephan: 

Enthroned within it (Psa. % M4 » 

Manifested in his Son (ac 3: ri 

Celebrated in heaven 


2. Harmonizes with His Attributes : 


It is plenteous (Job 37 : 28). 
It is impartial (Col. 3 : 25). 


It is incorruptible (Deut. 10 : 17), 
It is undeviating (Job 8 : 8). 
It is incomparable (Job 4°: 17). 


3. Shines in His Acts: 
Of government (Gen. 18 : 25). 
Of providence (Psa. 9 : 4). 
Of condemnation (Ezek. 18 : 25). 
Of redemption (Rom. 3 : 24), 
Of forgiveness (1 John 1 : 9). 
Of judgment (Acts 17 : 81). 


4. Demands Universal Regard : 


From sinners—as condemning them (Psa. 51: 4). 
From saints—as comforting them (Psa. 28 : 8, 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The instructions given by the 
Captain of the Lord’s host to Joshua were faithfully followed. 
After seven days’ compassing of Jericho by the Israelites, the 
walls fell and the city was taken—all its inhabitants being 
put to the sword with The exception of Rahab and her house- 
hold. Joshua had commanded that in the sack of the city | 





as personal spoil; but Achan, tempted by greed, disobeyed 
this order. This sin of Achan was visited upon the people; 
for in their attack upon Ai they were driven back in a dis- 
graceful, though almost bloodless, defeat. It was in dismay 
at this defeat that Joshua fell on his face before the Lord, 

Trwe.—Bible margin, 1451. 

Puiace.—The vicinity of Jericho; the valley of Achor. 

Prrsons.—(1.) Jehovah and Joshua, (2.) Joshua and 
the people. (3.) Achan and his family. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The Lord, in answer to Joshua’s prayer, explains the 
cause of Israel’s defeat (vs. 10-12), and how it must be removed 
(vs. 13-15). Then follow the detection of Achan (vs. 16-18), 
his confession (vs. 19-21), its verification (vs. 22, 23), and his 
punishment (vs. 24-26). 

Verse 10.—And Jehovah said unto Joshua, Arise, why is this 
that thou art fallen wpon thy face? Joshua and the elders of 
Israel had prostrated themselves with the tokens of the 
deepest humiliation before the ark (v. 6) in consequence of 
the repulse before Ai, rightly interpreting it as a sign of 
God’s displeasure, and the withdrawal of his presence and 
favor from Israel. This was no evidence of pusillanimity or 
cowardice, but of faith in God, and their absolute need of 
divine aid and protection. If he forsook them, all was lost. 
Joshua, in his earnest intercession on behalf of Israel, showed 
himself a worthy successor of Moses (Exod. 32: 11 /.; Deut. 
9: 26/.). No displeasure is shown at even the vehemence 
of his expostulations, but his prayer is accepted and answered 
by pointing out the reason of the present distress, and what 
was to be done in this emergency. He was directed to arise 
from the earth; something was demanded, in this crisis, 
beyond prayer and humiliation; some positive action for the 
correction of an evil which had been committed (see Matt. 
5: 23, 24; Psa. 66:18; Prov. 28:9). If known sin is not 
put away, prayer and religious service become mere 
hypocrisy. 

Verse 11.—“ Also,” which occurs three times, and “ even” 
twice, in this verse, represent the same word in the Hebrew; 
each successive clause adds a new particular in the offense 
described, while the whole structure of the sentence shows 
the intensity of the Lord’s indignation. There are six sep- 
arate counts in this terrible indictment. It was a sin, as it 
was a transgression of God’s express command; a breach of 
God’s covenant with Israel, which was explicitly based upon 
the stipulation (Exod. 19:5; 24: 7,8) that they were to 
obey all God’s requirements ; it was a taking of the accursed 
thing ; it was, further, a theft; a falsehood, not perhaps in 
words, but certainly an act performed with the design of 
deception ; and sacrilege, putting among their own stuff what 
was consecrated to the Lord. This is charged upon Israel, 
though really committed by one among their number (v. 1), 
because the people is regarded and treated as a unit, so that 
the penalty of offenses committed among them necessarily 
falls upon the whole body, unless the offending members are 
purged away (22: 17, 20; Deut. 19: 13; 21: 8,9). And, in 
like manner, association and contact with the good brings a 
blessing to others (Gen. 18: 28 f.; 39 : 5).—My covenant which 
I have commanded them: God’s relation to Israel is called a 
covenant, inasmuch as the two parties agree together to do 
certain things upon certain expressed conditions. Such is 
the inequality of the parties, and such the prior obligation 
resting upon Israel, that the covenant was not simply a spon- 
taneous act upon their part, nor was it an engagement which 
they would have been at liberty to decline. While all the 
benefits were theirs, and it is an inestimable privilege to 
them, it was nevertheless imposed by divine authority .— 
T he accursed, or, the devoted thing: The Hebrew word Hhérem 
here used refers to a peculiar institution of the Mosaic law 
according to which persons or things might, under special 
circumstances, be devoted unto the Lord by an irrevocable 
vow (Lev. 27: 28, 29). This was not a vow to be capriciously 
uttered, or on slight occasions. The instances specified are 
that individuals or communities apostatizing to idolatry 
should be thus devoted (Deut. 7: 26; 13: 12-17), as well as 
the idolatrous Canaanites (Deut. 7 : 2) and Amalekites (1 Sam. 
15: 3). By special divine command, these were put under 
this irreversible vow of utter destruction; they were regarded 
as irreclaimable enemies of God, who were, by his own 
immediate sentence, doomed to death. The command was 
given at a time when the very existence of the true religion 
would have been imperilled by tolerating such idolatrous 
contact. It affords no example to be followed by those to 
whom no such command has been given, attested, as this was, 
by divine miraculous interposition. By God’s own injunc- 
tion under the operation of this vow, everything in Jericho 
was to be devoted unto the Lord, and thus, by a sobemn reli- 
gious act, destroyed, except the silver, gold, brass, and iron, 
which were to go into the treasury of the Lord. Inthe cities 
subsequently taken, the spoil was given to the people (Josh. 
8:2; 11: 14).—Dissembled: The original word primarily 
means to deny, and is then applied to denials of what was 
| really true, to lying as it is repeatedly translated elsewhere 


no Israelite should defile himself by taking devoted property | (Lev. 6: 2, 3; Hos. 4: 2), being used of deception both by 
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word and deed.—Stuf: Heb. vessels; here denoting arti- 
cles of household use. 

Verse 12.—And: The simplicity of Hebrew construction 
links sentences together by a mere copulative, even where a 
causal relation is implied. Our version properly follows the 
English idiom in this case, and substitutes “therefore.”— 
Were not able to stand: Precisely the reverse of what had been 
promised (1: 5).—T'hey turn the back: The tense of the verb 
shows that the reference is not merely to an action already 
past, but to a new and permanent condition of things. Their 
whole relation to their foes is altered; defeat, not victory, 
constantly awaits them.—Because they have become devoted : 
Harboring among themselves that which was under the vow 
of irredeemable destruction, they have become obnoxious to 
it themselves. And now that they had been informed of its 
existence, the Lord’s presence would be with them no longer, 
unless they destroyed this devoted thing. 

Verse 13.—Arise, sanctify the people, and say, Sanctify your- 
selves for to-morrow (see on 3: 5): They were to present them- 
selves before the Lord on the morrow for his decision in this 
case ; and they must be prepared for this solemn act, both by 
outward ceremonial cleansing and by their inward state of 
heart. 

Verse 14.—The phraseology is the same as in 1 Samuel 
10: 20, 21; 14: 41, 42, and implies that the decision was 
made by the lot. The lot, however casual it may appear, is 
like everything else under divine direction (Prov. 16: 33) 
It is sometimes spoken of in profane connections (Psa. 22: 18 ; 
Matt. 27: 35), but was also appointed and used to obtain a 
decision from the Lord in sacred and doubtful matters (Lev. 
16: 8; Josh. 18: 10; 1 Chron. 24:5/.; 25:8/.; Prov. 18:18; 
Jonah 1:7; Acts 1: 26). Lots seem to have had different 
names written upon them (Lev. 16: 8; Num. 17: 2/.); then, 
from the language used about them (came up, Josh. 18: 11 
came forth, 19:1; cast lots, 18:6; throw them out, v.8; make 
them fall, Neh. 10: 35), it may be inferred that they were put 
in some vessel and shaken out one by one. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the people of Israel were 
all genealogical, and grew out of their patriarchal constitu- 
tion. The national name was that given by God! to their 
ancestor Jacob (Gen. 32: 28); his sons gave name to the 
twelve tribes, which sprang from them respectively (Gen. 
50: 28); the principal divisions of the tribes were called 
families (Num. 26: 5/.), which derived their names from 
Jacob’s grandsons (Gen. 46: 9/.), from whom they were 
severally descended; the subdivisions of these were called 
houses, or fathérs’ houses (Num. 1: 2, 20, ete.) ; and the units 
of which these were composed, were the men of adult age hav- 
ing, individually, households of their own. The inquisition 
about to be made was to proceed regularly from the greater 
to the less in the line of these familiar and established divis- 
ions until the culprit was reached. These divisions were 
each, doubtless, represented in the lot by their several rulers, 
the tribes by their princes (Num. 1:16, 7: 2/.), the families 
by their chiefs (Num. 3: 30, 35), the fathers’ houses by their 
heads (Josh. 21: 1, 22: 14). When lots bearing the names 
of all the tribes were placed in the urn, the one which was 
first shaken out indicated the tribe which the Lord took ; and 
so with the rest. 

Verse 15.—He that is taken with the devoied thing: That is, 
who is proved by the decision of the lot to have committed 
this trespass.—Shall be burnt with fire: Not burned alive, but 
after he had first been put to death by stoning, which was 
the ordinary mode of capital punishment (Lev. 20: 2), of 
which the subsequent burning was an aggravation (v. 14).— 
He and all that he hath: In order to exterminate utterly those 
who were capable of such an offense, and destroy, as far as 
possible, every vestige of their existence. The double reason 
given is his offense against Jehovah, whose covenant he had 
transgressed, and his offense against the chosen people by his 
unworthy conduct.— Wrought folly in Israel, was the standing 
phrase for disgraceful and outrageous conduct, unfit to be 
perpetrated among the people of God (Gen. 34: 7 ; Judg. 20: 
6). It is the highest wisdom to serve and obey God (Job 28: 
28); it is supreme folly to transgress his commandments. 

Verse 16.—The promptness of Joshua’s obedience is shown 
by his beginning early in the morning at the work assigned 
him. 

Verse 17.—T he family of Judah, where we would expect 
“the tribe,” shows that these terms were used with a certain 
latitude ; the tribe was really only a larger family. So “man 
by man” occurs in this verse, where we would expect “ house 
by house,” the head of each house being thought of as its 
representative.—Zarhites (Num. 26: 20): Also called Ezra- 
hites (see titles of Psa. 88, 89). 

Verse 18.—The transgressor had not escaped the notice of 


the All-seeing Eye, however secretly his act had been per- | 


formed. 


Verse 19.—My son: Joshua addresses the offender ten- 
derly, notwithstanding the greatness of his guilt.— Put, I pray 
thee, glory upon Jehovah, the God of Israel: Honor him by 
recognizing his divine perfections, and, particularly, his 
omniscience, as shown in the detection of this offense; he 
could only do this by acknowledging the exact truth (John 
9:24). The next clause may either mean give praise to him, 
er make confession to him, as the noun may denote an acknowl- 





edgment either of God’s greatness, or of his own sin. These 
meanings are not far removed, however, in the present 
instance, for he would admit the former in owning the latter. 

Verse 20.— Indeed it is I that have sinned: I, and no other, 
am the guilty person.— Thus and thus: Namely, as detailed 
in the following verse. 

Verse 21.—I saw among the spoil one good mantle (or, robe) 
of Shinar : That is (Gen. 11: 2) from Babylon, no doubt, such 
as are described by later writers as manufactured there of 
great elegance and costliness, richly embroidered and beauti- 
fully dyed. This incident proves the existence of a trade 
between Babylon and Palestine at this early date —Two hun- 
dred shekels of silver: The shekel is properly a weight, not a 
coin, This sum, at 200 grains per shekel, would amount to 
about 92 ounces, and at the present value of silver to about 
$111. Coined money seems not to have been in use at this 
time. Possibly the Hebrew money, like that of Egypt, may 
have been in the form of rings. While silver was used as 
money at this time, and even earlier (Gen. 23: 15, 16), there 
is no evidence that gold was, though its value was recognized. 
It is here spoken of not as money, but as a bar or wedge; 
Heb. tongue. Fifty shekels of gold would be worth, at 
modern rates, something less than $450.— Under ut: That is, 
underneath the garment and the wedge of gold. 

Verse 22.—Messengers were at once despatched to the 
place, and his words verified. 

Verse 23.—T' hey poured them out before the Lord: Threw 
them all down in front of the tabernacle or the ark, thus 
making an exhibition, at that sacred place, of the truth of the 
disclosure which he had made by the lot. 

Verse 24.—Achan: Called (1 Chron. 2: 7), by a slight 
change in his name, Achar, “the troubler,” as the valley otf 
his punishment was called “Ach®dr,” trouble. This place 
and event are alluded to, in subsequent times, in Hosea 2: 
15; Isaiah 65:10. The instruments of his sin and all that 
he had were destroyed with him. Some have imagined that 
his sons and his daughters were taken thither to witness their 
father’s execution as a warning to themselves not to imitate 
his crime. But the passage can bear no other interpretation 
than that they were joined with him ina like fate. For 
though in the next verse the singular pronoun is used, stoned 
him with stones, the plural immediately follows, burned them 
with fire, showing that while he is singled out particularly in 
the first instance, they suffered with him. As to the objec- 
tion that the law forbade the children to be put to death for 
their fathers’ sin (Deut. 24: 16), it may be replied that this 
wasa law governing ordinary magistrates and judges, whereas 
God himself pronounced the sentence in this case ; and further, 
the fact that these prohibited articles were hidden in his tent 
makes it altogether probable that his family were privy to 
his sin. 

Verse 25.—All Israel overwhelmed him with stones, and burned 
them with fire and stoned them with stones: The second stoning 
was after they had been burned, and was for the sake of mak- 
ing the monumental pile of stones, which is further spoken 
of in the next verse. 

Verse 26.—The phrase, unto this day, which occurs twice 
in this verse, is regarded by certain critics as implying that 
a long interval had elapsed after this occurrence before the 
record was made. There is nothing in this, however, that 
can disprove what is sufficiently established by other passages, 
that the book of Joshua was written by a contemporary and 
a participant in the events which it narrates. If fifteen or 
twenty years had passed, it would be very natural to remark 
that the heap of stones then raised was standing still. And 
it has been correctly observed that a very few years would 
be sufficient to show whether the name applied to the spot on 
this occasion was currently retained afterwards; if it survived 


for a score of years, it might easily be referred to as perma- 
nently established. 





AN ACHAN IN THE CAMP. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


This story of Israel’s defeat is remarkably clear and useful 
in that it deals with just a single sin. It illustrates the 
whole definition ; for in it there is the “want of conformity 
unto,” and there is the “transgression of,’ the law of God. 
The lesson is long; it is to be hoped that the teachers will 
not attempt to dwell upon the entire details, and become 
discouraged. Certainly he would have to be an unusually 
brisk preacher, who, in a single lecture, should be able to get 
through with it. Assuming the facts to be all familiar, and 
the textual expositions to have all been made, my present 





office will be to exhibit some of the homiletic suggestions 
concerning sin : its commission, its concealment, its discovery, 
and its punishment. 

I. The commission of Achan’s sin.—We shall see here 
the nature of sin, as a direct transgression of the divine 
command ; the effect of sin as contaminating a whole charac- 
ter; the power of sin, as staying the advancement of the 
people of God ; the progress of sin, as accelerating its own 
motion by degrees of aggravation; and the crisis of sin as 
reaching eventually the ultimate limit beyond which a holy 
God will not permit it to go. 

1, The command of God which Achan disobeyed is found 





in full statement in chapter 6: 17-19. He was, therefore, 
perfectly intelligent in his wickedness. Our Maker never 
springs a judgment upon any one who can claim to be igno- 
rant of law. 

2. The act of Achan was to be estimated in view of the 
principle of obedience which he defied (chap. 7: 20-22), It 
was not the rmou it of spoil which this soldier took, that 
made the crime. Jt was not the general corruptness of the 
man ; indeed, Achan appears to have been humble, frank, 
and even penitent afterwards; he was so brave as to have 
been chosen among the picked men ; he was of good family ; 
he told no lies. But this one transgression destroyed his 
whole record. Covetousness is idolatry ; and he says plainly, 
“T coveted.” 

3. The power of his sin did not reside in the power of 
Achan. It took its destructive force from the fact that “ one 
sinner destroyeth much good” in every case. No man ever 
sins alone, for no man is ever wholly alone. This soldier 
could not have taken Ai, if his life hung on it; he could 
only keep others from taking it. Ile was a mighty man 
because he was a mean one, 

4. The accelerating activity of Achan’s sin is found in the 
necessities of concealment as well as in the corrupting effect 
it wrought upon his feelings. First, he “saw;” that was the 
lust of the eyes. Then there followed right on in train a 
succession of steps; he coveted, he took, he hid; and then, 
as true a hypocrite as ever lived, he went into another battle 
in smooth-faced defiance. That brought forth deuth (Jas. 
L: 14,15). 

5. The strange defeat at Ai precipitated the crisis. God 
suffered no more sack of cities till it was clear that he meant 
what he said about burning up the spoils. It would not do 
to delay longer (Eccl. 8: 11). Men draw wrong inferences 
(Psa. 50: 21). 

Il. The concealment of Achan’s sin.—There was nothing 
ingenious in this man’s behavior. The instructiveness of 
the story is found in its unromantic details, Once the spoil 
was in his hands, the thief just hid it in his tent.. He put 
some of the silver on the earth in the hole so that the 
beautiful Babylonish garment should cover it, and also keep 
unsoiled from the ground, and then went on his way into the 
ranks. It looks like a very commonplace way of disposing 
of the matter. 

1. Some offenders try to conceal their wickedness by bold 
bravado. They enter intense and violent denial, and follow 
it up with any number of lies, and even with blasphemies. 
It is to this soldier’s credit that he did nothing of this sort. 

2. Some try to conceal sin by offering extenuations, “It 
is such a little thing,” says one. Achan might have asserted 
that he found all he pilfered in just one man’s dwelling, and 
he was dead since. He could have declared he disagreed in 
opinion with Joshua; to what purpose this waste? Many 
men reason falsely in business: “ It is naught, it is naught ” 
(Prov. 20: 14). 

3. Some try to effect a diversion of the suspicion by 
miserable crimination of others. They have a very old 
example in Adam, who accused “the woman” (Gen. 3: 12). 
If this process is in any measure successful, they grow sleek 
and sanctimonious in polite demeanor, like the sinner Solo- 
mon mentions, who, “wipeth her mouth, and saith, [ have 
done no wickedness” (Prov. 30: 20). 

4. Some flee away with their booty, and seek to avoid the 
eyes of those who have known them. That evasion prospers 
nowadays, for the world is large, and traveling is easy, and 
men frequently have accomplices. But it never succeeds 
with an omniscient God ; how can it? (Job 34: 21, 22.) 

Ill. The discovery of Achan’s sin.—The story furnishes a 
vivid illustration of the absolute certainty of one’s sin being 
eventually found out, of the responsibility of God’s people 
in bringing offenders to justice, and of the pitiable part 
which wicked men themselves are compelled to take in 
disclosure. 

1. It ought to be remembered that “iniquity,” as a word 
in our language, means that which is unequal; it has in it 
an intimation of a balance destroyed ; something needs to be 
adjusted. Hence, iniquity is revolutionary; the world will 
shake and jar, until the disturbing element is removed. 
God looks after sin as any other wise ruler would look after 
a rebellion; it deranges the commerce, it hazards the customs, 
it agitates the court, it offers a premfum on disorder, it 
breaks up the happiness of honest and decent people. Seo 
there is no more suggestive warning in the Bible than this: 
“ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

2. But Joshua had a work to do in the interest of justice. 
The voice from heaven to him is singularly abrupt and 
peremptory (chap. 7: 10-13). It does no good just to bewail 
wickedness in the community or in the Church, as one might 
weep because of painful cinders in his eyes. There is a 
deep significance in the divinely communicated sense of 
longing that great crimes of open wrong should be punished ; 
every right-minded man feels in his heart a wish to have 
offenders found out and brought to justice, This is not 
revenge nor malevolence; it is the voice of God in our 
hearts, repeating what he said to Israel long ago. In our 
times, church discipline is mostly forgotten. It may be 
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sudden “ falls,” when professors of religion bring scandals 
by defalcations and immoralities. Sometimes this corruption 
has been known for years before the outbreak, and nobody 
dared to speak. All Christian citizens are responsible for 
wrongs in the community, if they do not rise up and take 
away the accursed thing. , 

3. The scene grows graphic now, as we perceive how the 
process of investigation is conducted by the help of Achan’s 
family, and even by his own lips. It fairly seems weird and 
poetic, as we behold the lines closing relentlessly around 
this criminal. The tribe of Judah, first; that gave the 
Zarhites. Now the Zarhites, man by man; that brought 
Zabdi. Now the mortified, frightened, household of Zabdi; 
that showed the dreadful lot falling on Carmi, It did not 
need to go but a step beyond; Carmi’s son Achan stood 
convicted. Then he was asked for his instant confession, 
and gave it without a word of extenuation: “Indeed I have 
sinned against the Lord God of Israel.” 

IV. The punishment of Achan’s sin.—If one says Joshua’s 
words were severe, let him remember that he called this 
pitiable creature, whom his own father now had to disown, 
“My son.” Do not forget that these were war-times, and 
God had spoken in the beginning plainly. Do not let 
sympathy pervert the fatts in this case: when Joshua 
pronounced the sentence, he used the man’s name for a turn 
in the expression; Achan means “trouble.” Alas! he had 
wrought trouble enough, and now God troubled him. 

1. As no man sins alone, so no man suffers alone. Down 
with this father went the smitten household into shame and 
ruin, 

2. The valley of Achor will be made the door of hope 
to sinners (Hos. 2: 15), if Achan’s punishment only turns 
them away from sin unto repentance, before it shall be too 
late. 

3. In sin itself is found that which is the worst punish- 
ment for committing it. It is the unholiness of transgres- 
sion which makes it burn on into the hereafter; not exactly 
always the mere thing done, so much as the wickedness in 
the thing. There is in fable the story of an eagle which 
stole flesh for her brood from the altar of a deity where it 
lay smoking in sacrifice; she bore it away in triumph, not 
noticing that a coal of living fire was clinging to it below. 
At once her nest was kindled by it; and amid the flames 
that wreathed around her offspring she had to bewail her 
sacrilegious folly and greed. Oh! there is in all sin a coal of 
burning which makes itself felt by and by. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There are two lessons in one in this week’s Bible portion. 
The first lesson is from Joshua’s part in the narrative. The 
second is from Achan’s, From Joshua’s part, there comes 
the practical lesson: 

DUTY IN DISASTER. 


I. Don’t Yield to Despair (v. 10). 
II. Learn what's the Matter (vs. 11, 12). 
III. Purge out the Evil (vs. 13-15). 


I. DON’T YIELD TO DESPAIR. 

Get thee up ; wherefore liest thou thus upon thy face? (v. 10.) 
It has been well said that “there are two things we ought 
never to be crushed by: things which can be helped; and 
things which can’t be helped.” If things can be helped, they 
are not likely to be helped by our lying flat on our faces. If 
things can’t be helped, lying flat on our faces is a posture 
quite unworthy of a determined spirit, or of a contented one. 
But, above all, a man who is God’s servant has no right to 
despair, merely because the course of events is different from 
his expectations. What if all human helpers have failed us? 
So long as God is not dead, why should we yield to despair? 
“Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small.” 


i. LEARN WHATS THE MATTER. 
They have even taken of the accursed thing, . . . and they have 
put it even among their own stuff. Therefore the children of Israel 
could not stand before their enemies (vs. 11, 12). If one would 


‘be God’s representative, he must keep himself pure from the 


ways of the sinning world. It’s of no use trying to build up 
a church by a lottery, or a grog-shop, or a mortgage, or a 
fair, or anything of that sort. It’s of no use trying to build 
up a Ohristian character by conforming to the fashions or 
the business standards of the outside world. He who would 
have Ged’s help in church building or in character build- 
img must be willing to take his stand on God’s side, without 
amy dependence on the helps which are the dependence of 
the other side. And if there is a temporary defeat or 
waster in the struggle with evil, it is well to rise up and 
look the matter squarely in the face, and see whether any of 
the aceursed things have been taken and put among the 


Lord’s staff. 
IM. PURGE OUT THE EVIL. 


Ue . . . sanctify yourselves against to-morrow. . . . He that 
és saben with the acoursed thing shall be burnt with fire (vs. 13-15). 


The choice must be made. God or the Devil must be 
accepted as master. Ef we would be on the Lord’s side, we 








must separate ourselves from the Devil and his belongings. 
No matter what the cost is, we must break away from every 
indulgence or possession that links us with the Devil’s host, 
and that stands as a barrier to our doing the Lord’s work 


with the Lord’s weapons, This is as true now as in the days | 
We can have no assurance of success, even in the 


of Joshua, 
best work we attempt, unless we keep ourselves pure from 
evil. Consecration is the price of success in the Lord’s ser- 
vice. Unless we cast out from our habits, and from our 
hearts, whatever is a mark of the Devil’s following, we shall 
ourselves be cast out from the purified host of the Lord. 


The practical lesson from Achan’s part in this trans- 
action 1s: 
THE COST OF WRONG-DOING. 
I. Wrong-doing will Come Out (vs. 16-23). 
II. Wrong-doing will Involve Others (vs. 22-24). 
III. Wrong-doing will be Punished (vs. 25, 26). 


I. WRONG-DOING WILL COME OUT. 


So Joshua . . . brought Israel by their tribes, . . . and Achan 
. was taken.... And Achan... said, Indeed I have 
sinned; . . . and thus and thus have I done (vs. 16-20). “ Be 


sure your sin will find you out.” “There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed; neither hid that shall not be 
known.” Not every man has a lot fall on him to mark his 
guilt, as had Achan and Jonah. Not every man makes con- 
fession as squarely as did Achan and Jonah, when suspected 
of crime. But no man can indulge in wrong-doing and not 
experience the effects of it. And God has so ordered it that 
the inner character and the indulged course shall disclose 
themselves on the outer man. We all have tell-tale faces as 
well as tell-tale tongues. * If we are not pure in life, we can- 
not permanently pass for pure among our fellows. And all 
things in nature tend to openness, not to concealment. In 
one way or another, “ murder will out;” and so wrong-doing 
of any sort will out. The only way of being safe against 
having wrong-doing charged upon us, and proved against us, 
is by being free from wrong-doing. 


Il. WRONG-DOING WILL INVOLVE OTHERS. 


And Joshua, and all Israel with him, took Achan, . . . and 
his sons and his daughters, . .. and all that he had, and they 
brought them unto the valley of Achor (v.24). The saddest side 
of most wrong-doing is in its effect on others than the wrong- 
doer. The innocent commonly suffer more than the guilty 
in any case of transgression. It is the wife who suffers most 
for the crime of her husband; or the husband for the wife’s. 
It is the children who bear most heavily the shame of the 
father’s, or the mother’s, fall. It is the parent’s heart which 
breaks when the child goes hopelessly astray. Nor is it any 
special harshness of Joshua and Israel that includes the inno- 
cent family in the guilty man’s wrong-doing and its conse- 
quences. The wrong-doer himself is responsible for it. It 
is of no use for us to say that now is a better day than for- 
merly in this matter. Every man who does wrong, like 
Achan, involves his sons and his daughters, and all that he 
has, in the consequences of his wrong-doing, as surely as Achan 
involved his loved ones in the consequences of his sin. Even 
if a man is willing to brave the consequences to himself of a 
course of evil, he ought to be held back from sinning by the 
thought of the sure consequences of his course, in which his 
dear ones must be involved. 


Il. WRONG DOING WILL BE PUNISHED. 


Why hast thou troubled us # The Lord shall trouble thee. . . . 
And all Israel stoned him with stones (v. 25). “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” If he sows the seeds 
of trouble, he shall reap a crop of troubles. This is in 
accordance with a law that runs alike through the kingdom 
of nature and the kingdom of grace; a law that is unfail- 
ingly operative. When a man enters on a course of wrong- 
doing, he deliberately sets himself against the Lord; he 
practically defies the Lord, and gives him battle. It then 
becomes a question whether the Lord shall be vanquished 
or shall triumph. Who can doubt the result in such a con- 
test? Whoever has no doubt on this point ought to have 
a care not to raise the issue in his own case. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The teacher will readily see that the intervening matter ig 
necessary as an introduction to the lesson, and will make use 
of it accordingly. Let him point out: 

1. The over-confidence of the Israelites. After their passage 
of the Jordan and their triumph over Jericho, it was quite 
natural that the Israelites should feel that nothing could 
stand before them. Hence the recommendation of the spies 
concerning Ai: “Let not all the people go up; but let about 
two or three thousand men go up, and smite Ai; and make 
not all the people labor thither; for they are but few.” 
Their counsel prevailed. No Captain of the Lord’s host, in 
this instance, appeared with a promise to give them the city. 
Taking cities had come to appear to be an easy thing to do. 





the victorious Israelites. As they had done with Jericho, 
they thought to do to Ai. They did not realize that their 
strength had departed—that God was no longer with them, 
They were as Samson, shorn of his locks, and unaware of the 
fact. Samson was betrayed by Delilah—they had been 
betrayed by Achan. ‘ 

2. T'he despair of the Israelites. Their defeat at Ai was so 
unexpected that overweening confidence was followed by 
equally as unreasonable despair. Their loss was only thirty- 
six men, and yet “the hearts of the people melted, and 
became as water.” It was the fact, with its suggestions, that 
they could be defeated at all, that caused this panic. They 
had supposed themselves to be invincible—relying, in all 
probability, upon the Lord’s assurance to Joshua, that no man 
should be able to stand before him all the days of his life. 
And yet here the Israelites were chased from before Ai—and 
what worse defeats might not follow! 

3. Joshua’s method of dealing with this calamity. He brought 
it before the Lord. He and the elders of Israel fell upon 
their faces before the ark, putting dust upon their heads and 
remaining there until eventide. Then, as Moses did before 
him, he reasoned with God, showing in his reasoning his 
concern for the honor of God’s great name. 

It is at this point that our lesson begins. 
that illustrates God’s justice. It concerns sin and its punish- 
ment. In it the following points are enforced : 

1. Sin causes defeat. Joshua had been, in fact, reproaching 
God for the defeat of his people. For this he receives the 
rebuke: “Get thee up; wherefore liest thou thus upon thy 
face? Israel hath sinned,” etc. Joshua should have taken 
it for granted that the fault was not with God, but with the 
people. Weare never straitened in the Lord, but only in 
ourselves. Sin frustrates many a divine plan for our good, 
and changes many a victory into a defeat. It is by no means 
an uncommon thing for one sinner in the church tostand in 
the way of a revival. The Achans have called the church 
to many a halt, and brought upon it many a repulse. There 
were twelve thousand people in Ai (8: 25), of whom three 
thousand, probably, were warriors. But one Achan in the 
camp was more to be feared than all the warriors behind the 
walls of the besieged city. 

2. The sin of one man may involve many others. 
sinned . . . for they have even taken,” etc. The covenant 
was with all Israel. In order to keep that covenant, it was 
necessary that every man should be faithful to its precepts. 
The transgression of one man may become the transgression 
of all. A single ship, nay, even a single man, may break a 
solemn treaty, and precipitate war upon two nations. 
“Through one man sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin.” No man can sin to himself alone. He breaks 
the divine covenant not only for himself, but for his family, 
his church, his community, his state, his nation. A sinner 
is responsible for the injury he has done to others as well as 
to himself. 

3. One sin leads to others. “Taken”... “stolen” 
“dissembled” . . . “put it even among thine own stuff.” 
In these words is the whole wretched history of Achan’s sin. 
He took—when he should have let alone. Taking led to 
stealing; for Achan knew that what he took was the Lord’s 
property, and he could not have helped feeling like a thief. 
After he had stolen, he had to dissemble—to put on the 
appearance of an innocent man. He was under compulsion 
toseem as if no weight were burdening his conscience. From 
that time on, Achan had to act a part. It is easy to appear 
innocent when one is so, but to do so when one is guilty calls 
for such constant alertness and dissimulation as to be a con- 
tinual torture. But the gravest feature of Achan’s crime 
was, that he had taken that which belonged to the Lord, and 
put it among his own stuff. He had not hesitated to lay 
hands upon that which had been devoted to God. There is 
no telling into what depths of infamy one may be plunged 
by sin. 

4. The discovery of sin calls for sanctification. “Sanctify 
yourselves. . . . There is an accursed thing in the midst of 
thee, O Israel.” The sin of one called for a purification of 
all. Each one was to look within himself for the sin—not 
upon others, If there is no revival in the church, if its ene- 
mies are triumphant, it is better for each one to ask, Am I 
to blame? than to find indiscriminate fault with others. 

5. The sinner is fully warned. God did not point out Achan, 
when he revealed Achan’s sin. He gave him opportunity 
for repentance and for voluntary confession. The slow and 
stately proceedings gave Achan plenty of time for though; 
and for acknowledgment. No sinner ever can claim that 
he has been hurried to judgment without chance for repent- 
ance. The Bible is full of warnings. 
ble consequences of persistence in sin. 
from the lips of pastor and of friends, and from providences 
that are like monitory voices. 

6. The sinner is sure to be discovered. Men may not know 
his guilt, but God does. Joshua was ignorant of Achan’s 
sin ; but the searching eye of God saw the guilty one take the 
spoil, and secretly hide it in his tent, Judas stood well with 
his brother disciples, but Jesus knew that he was a traitor. 
“ But there is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed : 


It is a lesson 


“Tsrael hath 


It points out the terri- 
And warnings come 





The inhabitants now seemed as grasshoppers in the sight of 


and hid, that shall not be known.” The judgment day will 
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be a revealer of the condemning and uncomfortable secrets 
of men. 

7. The sinner’s confession may come too late. Achan 
confessed his guilt—but it was after sin had been fastened 
upon him. His confession was merely an admission of the 
correctness of the selection of himself by lot as the guilty 
one. It came too late to do him any service. He was 
already adjudged guilty. Now only is the accepted time, 
and now only is the day of salvation. 

8. The sinner will be condemned by lis own mouth. Achan 
told the story of his crime, and upon that story his punish- 
ment was based. “So then each one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.” Achan here was compelled to 
acknowledge his guilt—and there no man shall be able to 
withhold the damning facts of his life in this world. 
Notice how Achan fell: “Isaw” ... “coveted”... 
“took” ... “hid”’ The seeing was innocent—Achan 
could not help that. But he allowed his sight to rest too 
long on the sumptuous garment and the glittering shekels. 
He allowed it.to rest so long that he coveted. Then the 
next steps were swiftly taken—he took, and hid. Beware of 
the beginnings of temptation, 

9. There is a penalty for sin. The penalty is fearful. The 
wages of sin is death. Not for naught does God say, T’hou 
shalt not. He has made boundaries that no one may pass 
without self-destruction. His law is to be feared just as 
much as his mercy is to be accepted. Mercy would interpose 
between the sinner and the law, but when mercy has been 
slighted, what hope is there? The worst of it is, that the 
sinner seldom suffers alorfe. Achan’s family perished with 
him. They undoubtedly had become partners in his guilt. 
One person influences others until they become partakers of 
his unbelief, his crimes—and his punishment. The thought 
that the eternal destinies of others may be blighted along 
with one’s own, should make the most reckless pause. How 
dearly Achan paid for his garment and his gold! “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? ” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Put on the blackboard, Sin, Shame, Sorrow. 

Joshua was in trouble; he who had been strong and 
conrageous, was lying down on his face before the tabernacle, 
or holy tent where the ark was kept. Joshua and the 
elders were bowed low before it in great grief. Where had 
they won a wonderful victory? Why had they conquered 
Jericho without any fighting, not a soldier even wounded ? 
Was there not great rejoicing among them? After that, 
Joshua sent a few men to see the country, and report. They 
came back, and told of a city fifteen miles away. They said, 
“Do not send all our army, two or three thousand men can 
destroy that place; it is small, and there are not many fight- 
ing men in it.” They thought it would be easy to take 
this little place with a little name,—for it was called Ai, a 
name with only two letters. They went strong and coura- 
geous, marching up to the little city. The men of Ai came 
out and fought ; thirty-six of the Israelites were killed, the 
rest ran in fear, the men of Ai behind them as they came 
trembling back to camp and told their story ; and the people 
were full of fear and shame. Thirty-six fathers or brothers 
were left dead on the hill-sides, Do you see why Joshua and 
the elders mourned ? . 

They knew of the dreadful defeat and shametul flight, but 
God knew why. He spoke to Joshua, and asked: “ Where- 
fore liest thou thus upon thy face?” Three little words 
which God spoke tell the story: “Israel hath sinned.” 
When they took Jericho, God told Joshua not a man should 
take any spoil; they were to destroy everything except the 
gold, silver, iron, and brass, which should be given to God, 
who gave the victory. Joshua could not see the heart and 
hand of every man in the ranks, and watch what each one 
did ; but there was one great open Eye which saw all. Did 
any one forget that verse, “ Thou God seest me?” 

God saw, he remembered, he punished. He told Joshua that 
one among them had stolen and hidden away what belonged 
to Him. That, was the reason, he said, why the children of 
Israel could not stand before the men of Ai. He told 
Joshua how to find the guilty one. It was a night of sorrow 
among the people; they knew God had said he would not be 
with them any more unless the guilty one was found and 
destroyed. How did the sinful man himself feel all that 
night? He did not go to Joshua or the priests, and confess 
or repent of his sin. In the morning the people were called 
out, each tribe by itself. In some way God showed Joshua 
that the sinner was in the tribe of Judah; then the family 
was found, then the guilty man. His name was Achan, it 
means “troubler.” Joshua spoke kindly to him: “ My son, 
make confession to God: tell me now what thou hast done: 
hide it not from me’ Achan answered : “Indeed, I have 
sinned against God.” Then he said: “ When I saw a beautiful 
costly robe, a bag of silver and a bar of gold, I coveted them 
and took them.” What is it to covet? He told where they 
were, and Joshua sent messengers to Achan’s tent. 


the tent, they found the gay rich garment, the yellow gold, 
and underneath them the shekels of silver. 

What a fortune, how rich he made himself just by taking 
what he saw. “I took them,” he said. What do you call it 
when a person takes what is not hisown? Did he remember 
what was written by God’s finger, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Thou shalt not covet”? Did he remember the command 
of God that they should not take any of the spoil? To 
whom did it belong? He had stolen from God. Why did 
he hide his treasure so secretly? Did his wealth do him 
any good? As he stood there, his stolen goods proving his 
sin, was there real repentance in his shame? Was he sorry 
for his sin, or ashamed that he was caught and to suffer? 
God says, “The wages of sin is death.” Achan and all 
his family, his stolen goods, his cattle, his tent, all he had, 
was brought to a valley called Achor. Joshua said, “ Why 
hast thou troubled us? the Lord shall trouble thee this day.” 
Then they were stoned with stones, and burned with fire, 
and a heap of stones piled over the spot. God’s punishments 
are just. By those stones in the sight of Israel, and. by the 
story of Achan’s sin, he shows how he hates coveting, steal- 
ing, deceit. Jesns said, “ Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness.” Would it have been just as sinful to take one shekel, 
or just one little shining bit of gold? Is it sin against God 
for a child to take secretly a nickel from mother’s purse; to 
hide and take a top, or a handful of marbles? Jesus taught 
the only way of safety,—to pray each day, “ Lead us not into 
temptation, deliver us from evil.” 

With that prayer in your heart, could you look and han- 
dle, covet, or be tempted to take what is another's? To 
complete the history, tell that God loves to reward, when sin 
is removed. 

After Achan was punished, obeying his directions they 
went again to Ai and conquered: but after the sinner was 
destroyed, there remained the result of sin, the buried 
family, the widows and orphans of the slain soldiers, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TEXT AND COMMENTARY. 


TEXT: COMMENTARY: 


(1.) WHEN LUST HaTHCON-| (L) I COVETED THEM, 


CEIVED; (2.) AND TOOK THEM. ... 


(2.) If BRINGETH FORTH | THEY ARE HID IN... MY 
SIN; | TENT. 

(3.) AND SIN, WHEN IT 18 (3) JosHUA... TOOK 
FINISHED, BRIN@GETH | ACHAN ...AND... STONED 
FORTH DEATH. HIM WITH STONES. 








oF SIN oF Gop 18 
THE WAGES @w nur | THE GIFT erernat 
DEATH. LIFE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Like sheep we went astray.” 

“Not all the blood of beasts.” 

“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“Sinners, will you scorn the message.” 

“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 

“Lord, how secure my conscience was,” 

“ Not what these hands have done.” 

“ Jesus, save my dying soul.” 

“Free from the law, oh, happy condition.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How did all Israel suffer for one man’s transgression ? 
(Title.) What truth did he illustrate? (Golden Text.) 

What had God commanded should be done with the spoils 
of Jericho? (Josh. 6: 19.) What witness did the later 
history of Jericho give to the prophetic vision of Joshua? 
(Josh. 6: 26; 1 Kings 16: 34.) Against what city did 
Joshua next plan an attack? Give an account of the 
preparations and the result? (Josh. 7: 2-5.) What thrice. 
repeated command of the Lord did Joshua disregard on this 
oceasion? (Josh..1: 9; 7: 6-9.) How does the Lord regard 
the discouraged Christian? (v. 10.) How is all discourage- 
ment asin? (Josh. 1: 5.) Of what other sin was Joshua 
guilty on this occasion? What was the true solution of the 
defeat? (v. 11.) How many sins are here charged against 
Israel? Why did God charge all Israel with one man’s 
sin? (1 Cor. 12: 20, 26.) What duty does the relation 
between Achan and Israel suggest to us? (1 Cor. 12: 25.) 
In what way may a God-forsaken people bring themselves 
into a prosperous condition? (vs. 12, 13.) Name some of 
the sins operating against the prosperity of our country. 
What is the nation’s duty respecting these sins? (vs. 14, 15.) 
Name some of the sins operating against the. prosperity of 
the Church. What is the Church’s duty respecting them ? 
How was the transgressor discovered? (vs. 16-18.) Give 
other instances of casting of lots to discover the Lord’s 
will? Is the casting of lots proper at the present day, or is 





Just as he said, hidden away in the earth in the midst of 


it not? With what feeling should we regard those trans- 


gressors who trouble Church, or state? (v. 19.) How would 
Achan’s confession glorify God in the eyes of Israel? What 
were the three steps in Achan’s sin? , vs. 20, 21.) In what 
fourth respect also do we find an analogy between this and 
the first sin, and sin generally? (Gen. 3: 6,8; John 3: 20.) 
What was the value of the silver and gold stolen by Achan? 
Do you consider that there is, or is not, indication of penitence 
on the part of Achan? What opportunities had been given 
him to confess this sin? Give an instance from the New 
Testament of confession without penitence. Describe the, 
scene wherein Achan’s word was verified and God's course! 
justified in the sight of Israel? (vs. 22-25.) Was Achan a 
poor, or a rich, man before his theft? Were his children 
companions in his sin, or were they not? (Deut. 24: 16.) 
Name the sin for which Achan was stoned to death, and 
then burned? How and why did aii Israel take part in the 
execution? What was the chief moral lesson which God 
was teaching the nation? How often did he review the 
lesson in the minds of the people? (y. 26.) Where was the 
valley of Achor, and why was it so named? What is 
the meaning of Hosea 2: 15? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Wherefore liest thou thus upon thy face,” in verse 10, is 
a sharp Oriental reproof of the wrong timing of an ordinarily 
proper Oriental action. The substitution of “liest” for 
“fallest” (which latter should have been retained, to show 
that the action of verse 6 is referred to) obscures the mean- 
ing of the action rather than the action itself. The posture 
denoted humble supplication and submission before God ; 
not abject discouragement. The reproof then explains itsel|: 
it is no time for prayer, but action. Almost exactly such a 
reproof I have witnessed more than once among the Orien- 
tals; but, sad to say, it was rather reproof for being so stupid 
as to present a petition without a bribe. 

The main portion of the lesson which follows exhibits cer- 
tain facts which we are ready enough to recognize in nature, 
but slower than the Orientals to see in their connection with 
society and families. “We are members one of another,” 
and if one member suffers, all suffer. This is a fact we see 
in almost everything, but we refuse to see it as a principle to 
be regarded in crime and its punishment. We know that a 
war or a famine in any quarter of the world affects the busi- 
ness and the markets of all the rest of the world; we know 
that the crime or misconduct of one brings harm to all about 
him ; and when we punish 4 criminal, we confine the logic of 
penalty to the offender himself, though we are not so blind 
as to fuil to see that in fact his family and friends are visited 
with a punishment often far keener than if, like the Orien- 
tals, they were punished formally, according to law. In 
either case, Occidental or Oriental; the man that bears the 
sword of punishment is the minister of God for that thing; 
but, whatever philosophy of criminal law he may adopt, he 
cannot measure or see all the eflects of the punitive blow, 
The government, after all, is on a higher shoulder; and the 
course of justice, no less than all the sin that exhibits itself 
in the outbreak of one offense, is fully known only to One. 

Now the Orientals, from time immemorial, have taken the 
view that a man’s family and immediate connections are 
responsible, in a measure, for his misdeeds; and they have not 
seen the distinction between being God’s formal and direct min- 
ister to inflict suffering, and doing the same effect in an indi- 
rect way. And, moreover, they take another view: if a tree 
is diseased, at what point must the cutting-off be made? Can 
we draw the line between the diseased and the healthy por- 
tions? Must not some healthy portions be cut off in order to 
remove all the unhealthy? But human society differs from 
that tree only in the physical separation and locomotive 
quality of the individual portions, 

Such considerations as these, beyond a doubt, lie at the 
base of all the Oriental theories of punishment, and make i, 
seem just to destroy a man and “all his house,” for what we 
would call the sin of the manalone. The histories are so 
full of examples that it is needless to cite. But it may hence 
appear how an Oriental would read the story of Achan and 
see nothing unusual in it. The deeper we Occidentals look, 
the more we see that the ways and commands of God are 
based upon a knowledge and wisdom so transcendent that we 
are but fools when we attempt to solve such a case with 
positiveness. To solve this case of Achan’s troubling Israel 
by bringing to bear only our Occidental theories of the exer. 
cise of justice, we must read between the lines, and fall back 
upon the express and special authorization of God. All 
which the Critical Notes have ably done. 

But in the Oriental light, the whole narrative is clear and 
consistent; and tbat one line runs through it all, from 
“sanctify yourselves” to the end. The repeated process and 
method of the choosing by lot shows the same responsibility 
of the whole for one of its members. For us, we need the 
stern laws of military necessity and rough retaliation, in 
order to teach us anything like it. The whole doctrine of 
hostages depends upon such principles; although we may 
regard it only as an application of the doctrine that might 





makes (or at least, enforces) right, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be romptiy noticed 
quer this + The interests of our readers will guide ws in making 


er notice. 
BOOKS. 


Wolgnée: a novel. By Wain Black. ew illustrated, pp. 424. New 
k: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Pi. Americans: their lives and times. By Howard Carroll. 12mo, 
portraits, pp. xil, 473. New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, $1.75. 


The Faithful Promiser. By the author of Morning and am “4 Wate nee, 
yan pp. 128, New York: Anson D, ¥. Handel iph & Price, 3 
cents. 


hie’ Ate ntic Coast. By Daniel Ammen, Rear-Admiral. (The Navy 
Civil War.) 16ino, maps, pp. xii, ‘73. New York: Charles oxi, 
Sort s8ons. Price, $1 00. 


The Gulf and Inland Waters. By A. T. Mahan, Commander United 
Btates Navy. 16mo, maps, Pp. vill, 267, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Bons. Price, $1.00. 


Ten Great Religions. Part IT. A Comparison of All nen fons. By 
James Freeman Clarke. 8vo, pp. xxvilil, 41% Boston oughton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $3.00. 


Shakespeare's Sonnets. Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A 


, lustrated, pp. 186. New York : Harper and Brothers. Vite 
cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


bo a oe Bey the Rapidan : the army of the Potomac, July, 1363, te 
wari, Y Andrew A. Humphreys, Brigadier-General. 12mo, 
maps, pp. 6. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Bible Stories for Youn Classes. (Manuals of religious Instruction, 
No. 1) Prepared by a committee of the American New Church. 
New York: The New Church Board of Publication. 

Pianoforte Music: ita history, with biographical sketches and critical 
estimates of its greatest masters. By John Comfort — l2mo, 
pp. vill, 45. Ch : Townsend MacCoun, Price, $1.50, 


PAMPHLETS. 


Love for Souls, (Books for the Times, No. 5.) By Rev. William Scribner. 
1émo, pp. 4. New York: American Tract lety. Price, 15 cents. 


ancy Hartshorn at Chautauqua. ay Mrs. Nancy wae (Ogilvie’s 
Popular Library.) i6mo, pp. 21) 


New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 
Price, 20 centa, 
Washington ‘ia By Daniel Wise, D.D. (Home Coll Series, No. 8.) 
6mo be. a AY Phillips and Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden 
Stowe. 


e Hands of pose A ia By F. Robinson. (Harper's 
™ Se Syeere & oder! Od dto, pp. 75. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 20 


whound and Among the Hills. By J. Whittier. With notes, 
iso Literature Series.) 16mo, pp. a Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
&Co. Price, 15 cents. 
The Divine Criss of the Bible (the general argument). B. rofessor 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D. Imno, pp. apniadelphla: F Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 


Evangeline. By H, W. Longfellow. With notes and a biographical 
etch. (Riverside Literature Series.) lémo, pp. 104 Boston: 
Hough: ton, Mifiin, & Co, Price, 15 cents. 





NEW BOOKS IN THEOLOGY.* 


Dean Howson is so well known from his contribution 
to the work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, that 
the intelligent Christian public must be interested in his 
further labors. So far as English-speaking Christen- 
dom is concerned, he may be regarded as one of the 
pioneers in the true method of New Testament study. 
The little volume he has just issued is of the same gen- 
eral character. It applies to the case of the apostle 
Peter, the method adopted by Paley in his celebrated 
Hore Pauline, but is necessarily briefer, since the his- 
torical materials are not so copious, As compared with 
Canon Farrar’s recent work, part of which covers the 
same ground, Dean Howson’s book is less rhetorical, but 
more calm and convincing. He accepts the genuineness 
of the second epistle, without fully discussing the ques- 
tion, and is especially full on the relation of Mark to the 
Apostle Peter. The chapter on “ The Primacy of Peter,” 
and that which treats of the relations of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, are brief and candid, It is pleasant to find the 
historical and human phenomena taking their proper 
place in the discussions of scriptural characters. Since 
Christianity is a historical revelation, it can only gain 
by adhering to this method. Its divine, supernatural 
origin, and the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit, will 
be all the more manifest from such a treatment. 

The next book before us recognizes in part this posi- 
tion ; emphasizes the fact that the Bible is the history of 
God’s dealings with his people, guards against some mis- 
takes, less common now than half a century ago, yet 
presses too strongly one phase of the truth. Indeed, in 
the last chapter, entitled “ How is the Bible to be read,” 
there is a hint of allegorical interpretation that can 
hardly be profitable. It is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether it is true that “the Bible, to be read with profit, 
must be read in the order in which it is arranged in the 
canon,” and, in general, the author fails to discriminate 
with precision in regard to the relation of the church to 
the Bible. Still, it were well if all his readers and pupils 
could heed his caution respecting the use of texts which 





* Horew Petring; or, Studies tn the Life of St. Peter. J. 8. Howson, 
.D., Dean of Chester, 12mo, pp. xii, 164. London: ‘tne eligious Tract 
Bociet ty. 

The Question of the Day. What is the Bible? wee what object was it 
written ne new itistobe read. By Thomas Rich D.D,, Professor 
General Theological Seminary. iémo, pp. 8. New York: James Pott, 

Atheism and Theism. By John G. Wilson, lémo, pp. 239 Philadel- 

phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

‘Phe Lamb of God. Expositions in the writings of St. John. By 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A, limo, pp. vi, 144 New York: Macmil 

nts. 


The Gospel according to Moses; or, The tmport of sacrifice in the 
ancient Jewish service. By W. 
raatl ; eased ope’ 


The Cross in the 
ei Pbiladeiphia: 


Pe a 


W. Washbura, A.M. iémo, pp. 9% Cin- 
To-day. rn W. W. McLane, D.D. 1amo, 


Pt Lippincott & 
, The fruit R.A, te 5 8 ° Poole, LL.D. 
vit, By, W. H. Poole 











are the utterances of uninspired men, and recorded as 
such in the inspired word. 

It were well if authors could be induced to give titles 
to their works which indicate their purpose. Mr. Wil- 
son names his book Atheism and Theism. Perhaps one- 
half of it deals with the atheistic controversy, but even 
this part is so shaped as to lead to a discussion which 
the author evidently had uppermost in his mind, The 
closing sentences tell the true theme: “ The wicked will 
not be raised until after a thousand years have expired, 
and it will be unto judgment. And they shall be pun- 
ished for their sins, and subdued to Christ, under whose 
righteous government they will at last be reconciled to 
God, and become obedient and happy.” It is a not 
uncommon method of writers, who have views in escha- 
tology differing from those commonly accepted, to con- 
ceal their peculiar views in the earlier portions of their 
writings. 

We have before us three small volumes bearing on the 
atonement made by our Lord. The best of these, one 
to be highly recommended for its clear, candid, schol- 


| arly, yet popular and practical, statements respecting 
| the person and work of Christ, is that entitled The Lamb 


of God. Mr. Nicoll’s exegesis is evidently the result of 
his own patient study, and his book will be admirably 
adapted for devotional use. Mr. Washburn publishes 
the substance of two discourses on the Jewish sacrifices 
under the title: The Gospel According to Moses. His 
views are clearly stated, and accord with the best results 
of devout Old Testament scholarship. Christian people 
cannot too plainly understand that if the old economy 
does not teach, in types and shadows, the great evan- 
gelical truths, we shall fail to find even in the gospel 
facts the realities so essential for our salvation. It is to 
be feared that Dr. McLane, by means of the volume 
which exposed him to ecclesiastical censure, has unduly 
emphasized one side of the atoning work of our Lord. 
He denies the penal element in the-sufferings of Christ, 
while he properly and beautifully sets forth their moral 
purpose and effect. There is a difficulty in discussing 
a work which has already been an apple of discord to 
the brethren of one religious denomination. Dr. Mc- 
Lane has not added anything to Dr. Bushnell’s argu- 
ments, and seems to stand in precisely the same position 
on the doctrine of the atonement. But Dr. Bushnell 
wrote his treatises, not as contributions “to what is evi- 
dently becoming the current’theology of to-day” (Pref- 
ace), but as counteractives to what he regarded as the 
wrong tendency of his day. Without attempting to pass 
judgment upon the theology of Dr. McLane’s volume, we 
can hardly fail to notice how greatly it deviates from 
the views accepted by Presbyterians as a body, and from 
their accredited standards. The tone of Dr. McLane’s 
book is precisely what might be expected from a man 
who was too much of a Christian to continue an eccle- 
siastical relation which would not be likely, with his 
beliefs, to result in good. 

In Ripe Grapes we have an extended practical expo- 
sition of Galatians 5: 22, by the pastor of Simpson 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit. The treatment 
is largely homiletical, and passages of great fervor 
abound. We are glad to notice.that Dr. Poole rightly 
interprets the word “ temperance ” as used by the apostle, 
even though in his application he emphasizes the ordi- 
nary use of the term. 





RECENT LITERARY CRITICISM.* 


The English Men of Letters series now forms quite a 
little library in itself, Mr. Dobson’s life of Fielding being 
the thirty-second issue. The average merit of its succes- 
sive volumes is high, and the series has shown an even- 
ness of plan and execution by no means secured by its 
imitators. Mr. Dobson’s Fielding, like most of its pre- 
decessors, is critical as well as biographical, and con- 
cerns itself with Fielding the writer more than with Field- 
ing the man. It adds little to the general excellence of 
the series to which it belongs. Mr. Dobson is here, as 
always, a pleasant writer; but he is a chatty critic, rather 
than a philosophic one. No sound judgment of Field- 
ing’s place in eighteenth-century fiction is here offered, 
and on the all-important moral question raised by Tom 
Jones and Fielding’s other books, Mr. Dobson has noth- 
ing to give save some rather valueless special pleading. 





* Fielding. By Austin Dobson. (English Men of Letters Series.) 
samo, cloth, pp. ix, 184 New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, 75 
cen 


The English Novel, and ag | ee of its development. By Sidney 
tone” cloth, pp. Vv New York: Charles Scribner's Sous. 
ce, 


The Real Lord Byron: aw views of ihe poeta Mh, By John Cord 
ee mo, cloth, pp. vill, 566, Boston es R. seed & Co. 
Price, $1.30. 
Chats about Books: Poets and novelists. By are Williamson Hazel- 
Chasies Scribuer’ 


Se a en ae. SS Se See rae ‘s Bona. 
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Fielding’s course can be successfully defended only on 
the ground—if tenable—that his general purpose was 
beneficial ; this ground Mr. Dobson does not boldly take, 
preferring rather to dwell on his merely pictorial 
supremacy. For Samuel Richardson, Mr. Dobson has 
nothing but sneers; and the high, if attitudinizing, 
morality of the Grandison school he appreciates less 
fairly than does Taine himself. 

The late Sidney Lanier's lectures on The English 
Novel and the Principle of its Development are strong 
where Mr. Dobson’s book is weak—in ethical purpose. 
Mr. Lanier’s estimate of Fielding and Richardson is not 
the ablest part of the book; but he makes the average 
beastliness of eighteenth century fiction clearly appar- 
ent, and traces analytically the causes of the purification 
of the novel by Scott and his successors. His essential 
error, it seems to us, lies in his putting Richardson and 
Fielding upon the same plane; this he accomplishes by 
dwelling upon Richardson’s reward of repentant vice in 
the case of the hero of the novel of Pamela, and by 
magnifying the purpose Fielding sometimes showed 
to portray virtue and vice in a moral way. These two 
writers, Mr. Lanier thought, strove to show man as he 
was, while Dickens and George Eliot endeavored to 
describe him as he ought to be. This elaborated argu- 
ment is unjust to the only great moralist, save Gold- 
smith, in the English fiction of a hundred years ago; 
Fielding and Richardson, as they themselves very well 
knew, and as Mr. Dobson so strongly feels, really had 
nothing incommon. For George Eliot, Mr. Lanier has 
an enthusiastic admiration, and the book might almost 
be called George Eliot and her Predecessors. Its literary 
style is good; in these lectures Mr. Lanier did not fall 
into the obscurities and whimsicalities which disfigure 
some of his earlier writing. His analysis and overthrow 
of the extravagant claims made by Walt Whitman’s 
admirers are the ablest part of the lectures. The book 
unaccountably lacks both index and table of contents. 

The Real Lord Byron is the title given by Mr. John 
Cordy Jeaffreson to the latest defense of his subject. 
Byron was a worse man than Fielding, on the whole, 
and Mr. Jeaffreson is less discreet than Mr. Dobson in 
the matter of polite concealment. His plan is to tell 
everything about Byron (denying Mrs. Beecher-Stowe’s 
theory), and then claim for him justice against the 
misrepresentations of three-quarters of a century. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, all Mr. Jeaffreson’s plea is 
that Lord Byron was a peculiar man; that immorality 
was common in his time; and that he wasn’t a Tory and 
a religious conservative. Mr. Jeaffreson’s proper place— 
as shown by his previous books—is that of a literary 
gossip, not that of a reverser of history. We cordially 
advise the next person planning a“ vindication” of 
Byron or Poe to write, instead, a treatise on squaring 
the circle, or on perpetual motion; success is as attain- 
able in one of these efforts as in any of the others. 

Mr. M. W. Hazeltine, of New York has collected into 
a volume entitled Chats About Books, the most consider- 
able of his criticisms of recent poets and novelists. For 
George Eliot he has high praise, but he offers almost as 
cordial commendation of Charles Reade and Bret Harte, 
certainly novelists of a different method. His estimate 
of Henry James, Jr., Zola, Whittier, and Longfellow, is 
just; the criticism of Swinburne is over-enthusiastic, 
and will doubtless be modified by the writer in years to 
come. The chapters as a whole represent faithful criti- 
cal work, but hardly have a permanent value sufficient 
to warrant their appearance in covers. 





Among the ordimary aids to the conducting of worship 
in the family, Home Worship, of which a new and 
enlarged edition has recently been prepared, is one of 
the most ambitious, and one of the most satisfactory. 
This work consists of a series of Bible readings arranged 
with topical heads by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Taylor. The 
order of the readings is neither chronological nor topi- 
cal, but varied in such a way as sometimes to combine 
the two, and sometimes to depart completely from both. 
Two Scripture lessons are provided for each day, one 
with the annotations by Mr. Spurgeon, as adapted by 
the editor, and one with a brief exposition by the late 
Dr. J. P. Thompson. Mr. Spurgeon’s -remarks are 
chiefly of the parenthetic and exclamatory kind, in 
which he excels; Dr. Thompson’s expositions are quiet 
and sensible. A prayer is provided for each service for 
the benefit of those who may wish to use it. The scope 
of the work embraces the whole Bible; although those 
parts of Holy Scripture which are not so well adapted 
for social worship are omitted. Special chapters are 
contributed. by noted divines, as “The Influence of 





Family Worship,” by Bishop Simpson ; “The Church in 
the House,” by the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor; “ Reli- 
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gion in the Home,” by Dr. John Hall; and “The Train- 
ing of Jesus Christ,” by Dr. George Dana Boardman. 
A Bible atlas of six colored maps, with index, a pro- 
nouncing dictionary of the persons and places of the 
Bible, and a set of ten steel engravings of Bible scenes, 
are among the helps provided. In each service, references 
are given to suitable hymns to be found in Hymns and 
Tunes, of which two copies are given with each copy of 
Home Worship. With the numerous improvements of 
matter in this edition, and with the excellent form which 
the publishers have given it, this work is better fitted 
than ever for general use in family worship among those 
who require such aids. (4to, gilt edges, maps, illustra- 
tions, pp. xxxiv, 882. New York: A.C. Armstrong and 
Son.) 


Beautifully printed and bound, The Revere Estate, by 
Mary Dwinell Chellis, makes a bid for popular favor in 
its dainty dress. The exterior is everything that can be 
desired, but the story lacks point, and, while its moral 
is unexceptionable, its movement is slow, and its char- 
acters lifeless. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 343. Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


If the reader is interested in the question of modern 
demonology, he should read My Asylum Life, by a 
Physician, in the July Lippincott’s. If the story therein 
told is true, as it claims to be, the psychological facts 
mentioned deserve recording ; if the narrative is fiction, 
it is at least based on a careful study of the manifesta- 
tions of insanity. 





Among the articles in the July number of Harper’s, 
there is none which should have more relative interest 
for Americans than that on Political Honors in China, 
by Mr. Wong Chin Foo, the editor of The Chinese 
American. The writer gives a clear and readable 
account of the ways in which political honors are 
obtained in his native country, and shows wherein these 
might profitably be imitated im this and other Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 


Three serials begin in the July number of the Atlantic: 
A Roman Singer, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who is 
producing too fast for his reputation; En Province, by 
Mr. Henry James; and Newport, by Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop. All three open brightly. Mrs. H. W. 
Preston’s Oxford in Winter is a pleasant, though neces- 
sarily a very incomplete, sketch of the great English uni- 
versity. Mr. Richard Grant White’s amusing burlesque 
entitled Mr, Washington Adams in England, is con- 
cluded in this number. 


Commendable progress is shown in the June number 
of The Hebrew Student. There is a noteworthy article 
on The Greater Book of the Covenant, by Professor 
C. A. Briggs; contributions on the Pentateuch question, by 
Professors Charles Elliott and H. P. Smith; and a sug- 
gestive article on The Origin of the Semetic Alphabet 
by Professor J. C. C. Clarke. A word to the publisher! 
This magazine is getting too good to be sent in a tight 
roll. Beginners with Hebrew would be more likely to 
read it, if it were sent flat, as could easily be done, 


In the July Century Magazine, the civil war and its 
associations are brought into unusual prominence. The 
frontispiece is an excellent engraving by Coie of Wood- 
man’s portrait of John Brown, who is the subject of two 
articles in this number,—one written from the anti-aboli- 
tionist, and the other from the abolitionist, standpoint. 
Besides these, General Stone writes the story of what was 
done in Washington on the eve of the war. Mr. E. V. 
Smalley writes discriminatingly and approvingly of the 
work of the Philadelphia Committee of One Hundred, 
and Mr. Henry James tells what he knows about 
Anthony Trollope. Mr. Henchall’s article on Black 
Bass Fishing is illustrated by engravings from the paint- 
ings of Mr. Gordon Trumbull and others, 


The Rev. Dr. J. I. Mombert announces his intention 


1630. This is “the first English translation of the Pen- 
tateuch made from the Hebrew,” and “ the fact that it is 
the basis of all subsequent versions of the English Bible 
belonging to the ancestry of the common version, 
imparts to it a peculiar critical value.” Only two copies 
are known to be now in existence. Dr. Mombert pro- 
poses to publish with his reprint a collation with the 


respond with the latter page for page. The price of the 
work to subscribers will be five dollars ; to non-subscrib- 
ers, six dollars net. Those wishing to subscribe may 
communicate with Dr. Mombert, at Paterson, New 
Jersey. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 





Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell]..........ccccssccsesscseeseee July 10-12 
South Carolina, state, at Newberry.......0+ scecseeesseeeee July 25, 26 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green...........ceceseees August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa............cceeseeseeees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield.............sccceseeee September 11, 12 
Maine, state, at Bamgor.............s0000ssccscsossssceeecees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord..............ss00 November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton..........sccccceseeseeee November 14-17 
Oregon, state, at Salem..............seeseereecesseeeeeees November —— 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 


OIDs 0 code vdcictcccedecesedanapeccses sdedeoseecocouesecect ceeboueies July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Tennessee............scccccesserceoes July 17 to August 26 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chiltago,, THMOIS, ...cccescscscsvssesicscvoseens July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
WEB ao .sciiens sscccsces sivcnsccdencecs acvvevess soeseuste July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
COM RDB a. evpcoccccccrscccecssenensesecosccosvsnesee July 25 to August 1 


Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 


Lawrence River, New York...........s000 July 25 to August 5 
Mahtomede Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
Tralne, Mimmenotte o..ccher. csscccvee coccce ccoscsens- cvcsccees August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
"YORE. occrdesssseccscossecesecsseds cocactboccs csncssomtacossnene August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Massachusetts............... rose bbl badese dbtedeseonsibbeots August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


the deliberations of thé New London County (Conn.) 
the forenoon session the theme was “ The situation :” (a.) 


school. 


relating to the closing exercises.” 


needed discussion. 
cuurch and the world? 
How shall the Sunday-school be improved? 


school work? The utility of Sunday-school conventions 
The importance of teachers’-meetings. 


teachers?” 


hibition Amendment had been laid on the shelf in tha 


present, and made several addresses, 
delegates were appointed to the next International con 
vention, 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


Baptist Sunday-school, the review exercises were some 





versions of Luther (1523) and Matthew (1537) ; together 
with proper introductory matter and critical notes. 


what unique. 


concerning the Union; (b.) concerning our Sunday - aid society.’ 
In the afternoon the theme was “The superin- | Promise, and the church-membership has doubled since 
tendent’s duties outside the school : (a.) in relation to the | the settlement of their pastor.” 

church ; (b.) in relation to the teachers; (c¢.) in relation 
to the scholars; (d.) in relation to the home; (e.) in | churches of Chicago for the purpose of ascertaining what 
relation to his own character.—Inside the school: (a.) 
relating to the rooms and appointments ; (6.) relating to | school work. The facts were carefully gathered by 
opening exercises ; (c.) relating to class teaching; (d.) 


—Before the meeting of the Saline County (Arkansas) 
Sunday-school Association’s convention, held July 4-6, . ; 
a circular letter was forwarded to all the Sunday-school excluding from the calculation those who could not 
workers of the county, suggesting topics for free discus. fairly have a place in it. With these deductions, it 
sion, and inviting suggestions as to other topics which | #PPe4ts that the average percentage of those who are in 
The topics suggested were: “ What 
has the Sunday-school done for the church and the | W20 are workers in industrial schools, or engaged in 
worli? What has the Sunday-school yet to do for the | house-to-house visitation, is forty-three. 
The Bible, and how to teach it, | 4Verage in any one church is eighty-five per cent.—the 
What can 
be done to interest the mass of Christians in Sunday- this statement it would appear, if this be a fair sample, 


state. And it did not. The convention further resolved be over one-half. 
we et se ae jhe a aaliyah the times is, in all good things, forward, and not back- 
mdi tendnean thn edidin. of tha Gemesta Guttien ward. This investigation as to the facts in the Chicago 
Temperance Union to secure systematic temperance 
instruction in the Sunday-school. The secretary’s report 
showed that although Iowa is not the banner state of the 
Union, it possesses the banner county,—Clark County,— 
which has thirty-eight and a half per cent. of its popula- 
of publishing the Pentateuch of William Tyndale, of| tion in the Sunday-school. Mr. B. F. Jacobs was 
Twenty-seven 


The stories of the principal cities named 


Paul and Barnabas ; a geographical chant in which the 
names and sites of the chief cities were set to music and 
sung ; a representation of ancient synagogue worship, 
ete. The course of the review was divided by hymns 
and recitations, 


—There was a spirited celebration of Children’s Day 
at the First Baptist Sunday-school of Chicago, June 17. 
Among the speakers were the pastor, the Rev. Dr. P. 8. 
Henson, late of Philadelphia, Mr. W. B. Jacobs, and 
Mr. R. W. Hare. The exercises were elaborate; and 
were freely interspersed with Scripture readings, and 
hymns and anthems by the school and by the choir. 
The report of the superintendent, Mr. James Peabody, 
gave the total membership of the school at 740, the 
average attendance 562, and the number of scholars 
received into the church at 59. 


—Two years ago a new Sunday-school was started in 
New York. What has resulted therefrom is told in a 
letter from a correspondent: “Sunday, June 24, 1888, 
was a field day with Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Madison Avenue and 113th Street, New York City. Not 
two years ago a few Presbyterian teachers started a Sun- 
day-school in a school-house, and on February 12, 1882, 
a church was organized as a result. In November last, 
the Rev. James Chambers was unanimously called to the 
pastorate ; and on last Sunday a new chapel was dedicated 
with interesting services, free of debt, in presence of a 
large and enthusiastic audience,—Drs. Crosby, Robinson, 
Prime, Vincent, and Clark taking part with the pastor. 
It may interest the readers of The Sunday School Times 
to know that the Sunday-school, under the lead of 
Mr. A. V. C. Schenck, nephew of Rev. Mr. Schenck of 
Philadelphia, has grown to two hundred and twenty-five; 
and it was a joyful time for them when, after assembling 
at the old chapel at 2.30, they went in procession to the 
new one to join in a praise service. The Rev. J. 8. 
Ramsey, of the Harlem Presbyterian Church, spoke in 
words of greeting and congratulation; and the Rev. J. 
Winthrope Hageman, pastor of Franklin Avenue Pres- 


—That was an excellent programme which guided byterian Church, Brooklyn, gave one of his sparkling 


addresses to children. After a few remarks by the 


Superintendents’ Union at its meeting June 23, Foy | 8¢perintendent, the pastor told of his pleasure in the 


Sunday-school, and asked them to become a‘ pastor’s 
This enterprise is full of hope and bright 


—A canvass has been made of the Congregational 
percentage of their membership is engaged in Sunday- 
Mr. H. 8. Vail for the information of the Congregational 
Club, at its meeting on June 18, 1883. From the total 


number of church-members has been subtracted the 
number of non-residents and confirmed invalids, thus 


the Sunday-school either as scholars or as teachers, or 
The highest 
lowest twenty, and that in a German church, From 


that the average in the churches of those who are con- 


Who should be | 2ected with the Sunday-school is much larger than has 
Sunday-school superintendents and Sunday-school been supposed. Deducting the absentees (for a certain 


number of each church are always absent), and taking 


— It was to be expected that the Iowa State Sunday- ess ti6 J the percentage of those who, by reason of tem- 
school convention would notadjourn without expressing porary sickness of necesiigy. sqinaly are unsile: t 
its emphatic disapproval of the way in which the Pro- 


attend, and the proportion of those enlisted in the Sun- 
t day-school of those who really are able to be there must 
The facts are by no means so bad as 
the croakers would have it believed. The movement of 


Congregational churches has been of such value that it 
might well be followed by the churches of other denomi- 
nations everywhere, so that the real state of things may 
be accurately ascertained. 





PERSONAL. 
—President Cattell, of Lafayette College, is another 
. | of the college presidents who want to resign, but whose 
resignation is not wanted. It is in fitting tribute to 
President Cattell’s eminent services to Lafayette, that 
the college trustees are willing that he should take an 


—At the quarterly review of the Sandwich (Illinois) | extended holiday, or, in fact, do anything rather than 


. | sever his connection with the college. 
—One of the most active evangelical laborers in Eng- 





It is | in the lessons were told by various speakers; there were 
w be in type similar to that of the original, and to cor- dialogues representing the setting out and the return of 


land is the Earl of Shaftesbury. In spite of his ceaseless 
activity in what are too often thought to be more impor- 
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tant spheres of labor, Lord Shaftesbury 
finds time for special work among children 
of the humbler classes. The earl was 
deeply touched, the other day, by receiv- 
ing a letter of thanks from the children 
of one of the London schools, together 
with some gifts of trifling value. He has 
learned that children at least can be 
grateful, 

In a recent private lecture on Art at 
Kensington, England, Mr. Ruskin had 
some timely words on the littleness of 
wealth, “All the gold and silver,” he 
said, “ which you dig out of the ez uth are 
not worth to you the king-cups she gave 
you of her grace; and all the fury and 
the flutter and the wistfulness of your 
lives will never discover for you any other 
than the ancient blessing: ‘He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He 
restoreth my soul.’”” Mr. Ruskin’s words 
are a beautiful rephrasing of the Old 
Testament ‘‘Man doth not liye by bread 
only,” and of the New Testament “ Con- 
sider the lilies,” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 


regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 








copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BewARE oF ImitTations. Imitations and 
counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
that the word “ Horsrorn’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it. 


THE DEATH RETURNS MADE TO 
the Board of Health in New York City, show 
that about one-half the total number of deaths 
occur during the first five years of life, and 
from diseases due to improper food and feed- 
ing. Baron Liebig, the greatest authority on 
infant diet, states that most children who die 
under one year of age do so from the effects 
of improper food. “TI have used Horlick’s 
Food for Infants, and take great pleasure in 
recommending it to the profession for general 
use, as I believe it to be superior to anything 
of the kind for children.”—D. Simmons, 
M. D., New York. Horlick’s Food requires no 
cooking, is free from starch, and is sold by all 
druggists, Book on treatment of children 
sent free. Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis- 


consin,. 
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Nota Bene, means Take Notice! That N. K. 
Brown's hss, Jamaica Ginger r relieves Ss... 


Tr & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 92, NOW READY....... wesndehesbane 25 cents. 


R INDIA: 
WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 
By MAX MULLER. 


Re . Nature § Srudice- By Prof R. A. Proctor. 
Successtul Men of To-Day, and what 
they say of Success, By Wilbur F. Crafts. 
o. S9.—-Sam Hobart. By Justin D. Fulton.25 cents 
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Charles Scribner's Sans’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE SECULAR LIFE. 

With a Prefatory Essay by the Rev. W. H. 
FREMANTLE, Canon of Canterbury. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1. ° 


THE WISDOM OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

With Reference to Skeptical Objections. By 
the Rev. J. H. McILvarne, D.D. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, $2.50. 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 

A Handbook for English readers. By ALEX- 
ANDER Rogerts, D.D., author of “Com- 
panion to the Revised Version of the English 
New Testament.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


DR. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 

No.1. CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF TRUTH. 
As opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise 
on Applied Logie. No, 2, ENERGY, EFFI- 
CIENT AND FINALCAUSE. No.3. DEVELOP- 
MENT; WHAT IT CAN DO AND WHAT IT CAN- 
NoT pO. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


A CRITIQUE OF DESIGN-ARGUMENTS. 

A Historical Review and Free Examination of 
the Methods of Reasoning in Natural The- 
ology. By-L. E. Hicks, Professor of Geology 
in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, $2. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRENEES. 

From Basque-Land to Carcasonne. By MarR- 
vin R. VINCENT, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, with 
four original etchings and maps, $2. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GATES INTO THE PSALM-COUNTRY. 


By Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 1 vol., 
12mo (a new edition), price reduced to $1. 


DORNER ON THE FUTURE STATE. 


Being a translation of the section of his System 
of Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doc- 
trine of the Last Things. With an introdue- 
tion and notes. By NEWMAN SmytTu, D.D., 
author of “ Old Faiths in New Light,” “The 
Orthodox Theology of To-day,” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1. 


THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 


A new edition with a new preface. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.25. 


ENGLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC DISCOURSE. 

With special relation to the usages of the pul- 
pit. By Professor AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D., 
author of “ The Theory of Preaching,” “‘ Men 
and Books,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


ON THE DESERT. 

With a brief review of recent events in Egypt. 
By Rev. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., author of 
“From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden 
Horn,” and “From Egyptto Japan.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo, with a map, $2. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 
By Rev. A. C. THomMpson, D.D. 1 vol., $1.50. 


FINAL CAUSES. 


By PAUL JANET, member of the French Acad- 
emy. Translated from the second French 
edition. With a preface by RoBERT FLint, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, 


late Dean of Westminster. Three lectures de- 
livered in Edinburgh, in November, 1882. 
By GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, Honorary Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1. 
LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BoswortH SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Assistant- Master at Harrow 
School. With maps and portraits. 2 vols., 
8vo, $5. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 











A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 
It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
with halfas many titles added on American subjects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, pet set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We wil nd the entire set for $15.00 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if you 
care anything for books, you cannot afford to let this 
op sortunity pass, 

he library contains more matter, is brought up toa 
later date than any other encyclopedia, is easy to 
handle and hold, being of a convenient size (9% x 6% 
inches), the type is large and clear, and the paper and 
binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially 
adapted for the wants of American families. Itis a 
companion that answers every question and asks none. 
Each volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 
shows that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut ‘St. Philadelphia. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION, 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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(6245 252/H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on iares a pemee and sold in 
even paaanet. mee ~mpehy % “gee 100, 20e. ; Size ‘* 252,” 


$0.3 “ Hi,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for fall list and Paty Winties. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


27 CENTS 


FOR THE 
FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 
Abbreviations with explanations, This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
hrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 
ations, and the French yl ye spelled phoneti- 
cally. 3:20 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for ‘27 cents. amps taken. Address | 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
GET A BINDER FOB YOUR PAPER, 






































OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE | 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of me Song-Books will give you satisfac- 
tion in your Sun Sunday-school. 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. __ CHICAGO. 


HOLY VOICES 


—BY——— 
Rev. B. 8. Lorenz and Rev. I. Baltzell. 

The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-schools and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. Prick: Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid ; by mail, ‘$4.00. Address all orders to 

Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 














A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


By Geo, F. Root and C. C. Case. 











CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 





Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 





printed on fine paper and handsomely 
bound in boards. P Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3. - 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
single copy (in boards) for examination, railed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 





Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Movs Union sausre. 1 Cincinnati, 0. 


Young’s Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
betica!l order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—“‘ In typographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“Theimportersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“In addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Creuden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition o1 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is’ the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that cosm- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is Complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 

are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It giyes 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW TO COLLECT 


FUNDS FOR A LIBRARY. 


Send for our Library Collector. Sample free. 
GOODENOUGH and WOGLOM, 
_ 122 Nassau Street, New Y ork. 


30) Choice Selections suitable for writing in 
Autograph Albums. The best collection ever 
ae tg agg 15 cents; bound in cloth, 
3% cents, Stampstaken. Address, J. S. OGILVIE & 
CO., , 3h Rose Street, New York; 











“In n ordering goods, or or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in Uris poper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement wm The Sunday Sohooi Times, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


I R. WARRING'S Pistons eer tine Cee Pough- 
keepsie, N Thorough, with good, strict and 
proper fentineus’ "Military not the principal thing. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary 


and MUSICAL CONSERVATORY. “ Oreads” sent free. 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia, For i address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


LYONS (M. Y.) MUSICAL ACADEMY. 
Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for furnishing 
excellent teachers. [mparts best modern technique an 
artistic execution. Address, 

L. H. SHerwoop, M.A., Founder and Principal. 
[RE DERICK FEMALR SEMINARY, Fred- 


erick, Md. State Institution. Location healthful; 
Terms 








course of ‘study thorough and ~~ ede 
very moderate. For catalogue addr 
MRS. M. W. HACK EL TON, President. 
G \LENWOOD wy 
Matawan, N. J. 

A Home Boarding School for both sexes, Only 860 
aterm. Send for catalogue, and be convinced of its ex- 
cellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY sfireecias'totl Ses 


Preparatory and English School for both sexes. x- 
penses $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 
Send for a catalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. fouryes: 


women. Observatory, laboratories, and art gallery. 

Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 a year. 

Address MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 

Wells College for Young L Ladies, 

AURORA, OVP AUARE 

FULL COLLEGIAT COURSE. 
MUSIC and ART. Session cae Sept. 12, 1883. 

Send for catalogue. E.S. FRISBEE D.D. Pres’t 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. Holyoke Pian. 
The 29th year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, fuel end lights $170 perannum. Send for 
catalogue to ‘MISS LEN EABODY, Prin. — 











1 3 LIVINGSTON AVENUE, 
runswick, N. J. 
THE MISSES ‘ANABLE’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
ci Will open September 12th. 
Vassar College, "°Weerers™ 
New York. 
Complete Cottons conse. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teachers, Library, 15,000 volumes, Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every Facility for the Com- 
plete Liberal ee of women 
L. CA LDWELL, D.D., Pres. 
0G (0) NT School for Young Ladies 
se gps Aan cm 
(CHESTNUT STREET SEMINA 
Will open Sept. 26th. For circulars apply to beincipals 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F. kk. BENNE 
pa MIss | DILLAY EB, _ Miss 8. P. EAST) MAN. 
D A N A’ WARREN, OHIO. 

An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music, Gives nn ye in all Departments of Mu- 
sic, with a thorough and systematic course of 
study, and a Acs of s¢ nighest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 3. Send for ¢ ‘atalogue, 

NEW SALENDAS 
W ENGLAN 
OONSERV STORY ‘of “MUSIO 
Beautifully Illustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and nat friends. Send names and addresses 
wn URJEE, Franklin Sq . Boston, Mass. 


ap aS a best appointed Music. Literary and 
art School, and HOM E/or young ladies, in the world. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


ne of the half-dozen best Preparatory and Classical 

Schools in New England. Excellent facilities in 
Academic Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science 
and Commercial Studies. The payment of $60.00 
in advance will cover all tuition in the Preparatory 
and Academie Courses, together with board, limited 
amount of washing, room-rent, heating, and all other 
necessary expenses, except books, stationery, lights, 
and small contingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve 
weeks, beginning August 29th. Send for Catalogue to 


lev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 
Six distinct schools, with separate Faculties, viz. 
SCHOOL OF LIBER:- At ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF MUS 
SCHOOL OF E Le OU TION, 
SCHOOL OF PAINTI NG, 
SCHOOL OF MODERN 
SCHOOL OF ART N E EDLEWORK. 
All under the Same management, and aifording rare 
advantages to those desirin, a thorough education in 
solid or ornamental branches, Charges moderate, 
100 full music lessons for $18.00. 29th year o ns Sept. 4. 
Number of boarders limited. Before making an en- 
gagement clsewners send for new catalogue to 
; _ DR. 1 2G: aSee, —meconaae Pa. 


sANGUAGES 
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Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management. 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 19th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 


Rev. J, RUSSELL MILLER, D. D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Of the Board of Advisers, 
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. prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a aaety executed | 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” | It gives 
a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors: 

H. Cray Trumputt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston. 

S. Trew zvs Prue, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Brigut, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

Henry M. Fiexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J. M. Bucxtey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GerorGe 8. Mattory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wm. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J. G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Erritt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. The artists have spared no effort 
to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 
process, > 

The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of #fty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully satisfied, it may be-returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; andan opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 


'| A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
velof simplicity and accuracy, and contains more ingenuity 
than any one thing that bas been patented in this or any other 
country for a number of years. ithin the last twelve months 
many valuable improvements have been made, th in the 
manner of putting up, as well as inthe quality of material used. 

Hew Tested and Regulated. 

No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six days is a very severe one; all must come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room. Hithertoa 
low-priced watch hag been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value as a time-keeper, aud a constant annoyance 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired. It 
runs 27 hours with oue winding, and will wear for years. 


Mechanism of the Watch. 


On winding up the waich, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ingupthespring. There is no possible danger of ever winding 
or breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
wound up, astrong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds everything firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot bre ak thespring. Moreover, the spring is very 
uhin and therefore less liable to break under rough usage. The 
interior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 
hair spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel beta and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every perk, screws, inions, 
ny hye spring and fittings, there are onl y fifty-eight parts 
in all,as against usually 150 to 200 pieces. There is another 
point ‘in connection with the watch. Ifall the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, will 
be continually Mhifting their vosition, The pressure or weigh 
upon the bearings wi'! ' unually changed—if there is any 
wear it will be dis cu equally. The wear is distributed on 
all the working parts alike, a mechanical —— of which 
will be found in a book accompanying each watch 

A watch made by hand would cost as much as a cottage by the seashore or a small yacht and would take 
about as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this wate , and 80 @XACt are al! 
the parts, that they go together at once, the first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not materially add to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher priced watches 
—over 100,000 have been made and sold the past 12 months. The Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or onea minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time, By no 
meaps—tor, in fact, it is Everybody’s Watch. 


High Testimonials. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, May 1, 1882, 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellence ot this simple and inex- 
pensive watch, It ~e better time than a silver watch tn our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
times as much. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction 
Yours very truly, WILLiam B. Dwicur, Professor of Natural History, Vassar College 


BROOKLYN, New York, October 10, 1881, 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to me at the beginning of the past season by one of the 
officers of this road. I was responsible for the time used on the road. [| started all trains by your watch, Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated that he never had the trains run as regularly as they were the past season. [ 
stopped every morning during the season, and compared the waich with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch did not vary halfa minute the entire season, This statement is truthfully correct, 
igned.) . Ws. 8S. BLYDEN BURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Isiand R, R 
Port JEFFERSON, Long Island, July 8, 1881, 
GENTs—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what the yf woulddo tn the way of time- 
keepers, I hung up two alongside my chronometer, on board my vessel, Schr, ‘‘ James Slater .” on voyage from 
New York to Para, South America, and found, after running two days, they did not vary % of a minute. I 
recommend them with pleasure. James L, ‘TooKER, Master Schr, “ James Slater.” 





















































Each watch is put up in handsome satin-lined case. Sent post-paid (registered) on receipt of only $3.50. 
Kach watch is guaranteed to be as represented, and may be returned if not satisfactory In every respect, 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


THE Riverside School, Auburndale, A 
Home School for Girls of all ages, a and @ wetting 
School for Wellesley College. Miss Delia T. Smith, Prin. 
HOUGHTON SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed. For Record or 

catalogue address A. G. Ben xepicr, Clinton, N. Y. 
SITUATIO furnished teachers, Application form 
and copy of our “School Journal,” 
sent for postage. Address, National School Sup- 
ply Burean, 85 Fifth Av. +f thicage, 111. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Ts E - .. first Year commences Sept 1883, 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. J HLNSON 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


The Bible and its Study 


| PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 


permanent preservation. 


best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 


IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


| THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professo 


r Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
Dy the Rev, F. H, A, Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE BEREAN. SCRIPTURE. 
y Professor J. L. eve en LL.D. 
HINTS ON cath INTERPRETA 
By Professor uM bs ‘ladle, D.D. 
HELPS TO as hy BIBLESTUD 
Professor eos Schatt, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO att, COMMENT. RIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. - Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOO 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIE 
By Professor George Aen ol M.A. 


LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 

THE BOOK Yl THE FARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PRO’ ee FI BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


= c a uJ 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy RKecord.’’—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass, 

‘““ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmall com- 


pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.’ 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Orio. 


“Very valuable to the Bible student.”— The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.’’— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo, 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo] teachers, and must afford them consider 
able assistauce in interpreting and understanding 
Secripture.”— Zhe Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“A valuable little book.”’"— The Advance, Chicago, Il. 

“A valuable help to the ingplisgens use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in smal! compass 
amass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value cf the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
papers published in the Times near the beginning of 
the year. Itisa convenient little pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— lie Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. . 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work; it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for a ’— The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Can 

“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phel ps: M. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Raw! —, Bishop ©. J, Hiicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de } Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and Its Study is @ little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Schoo] Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need, If 
we Were a pastor again, we weuld put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we had to dosoat our own expense,— The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trum- 
bull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, mailed, $1.00. 
A helpful book for any superintendent. 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he didit. 
“We know not where there is 4 volume better worth reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools.” 
—The Westminster Teacher, “ It is nota speculative disquisition on what a Sunday-school superintendent ought 
to be. but the story of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was,’’—-Our Bible Teacher. 
Sent by mail on receipt of its pr'ce, $1.00. Address 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Piladeldhia, Pa, 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Five or more copies, 15 


In oniariag aoods, or in making i inquiry 
coneerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 


| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
' tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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‘PUBLISHER'S ‘DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies 

" 5 to 9 copies 
10 to 19 copies 
2 copies or more...... olen fd 

The yellore label on each: pape r shows up to what date 
a subscriber has pata, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papera for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a rencwal for the same ts received, 

Subscriptions will be réceived for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- | 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one eddress, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subSC ription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew ejther a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or | 
yg have heretofore been sent. 

bscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


¥ _ r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday Schoo! 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in “Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by “all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers: 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 





EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand engrewings 
new things in every department o 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Four pages of new music, in most ‘cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, t 
fpengees and engravings to show wha 
like. 


illustrating the 
hion. 


ther with 
they look 











EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on | 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the | 
be omey tng | of home, and the newest things in art 
needlewo | 
| 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as | 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of the | 
city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR, 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Righth: end Market Streets, Phila. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste Embri oidery Silk, 40 
8.— Waste Sewing Sil 80 
4.— Ladies’ Spoc Casket and Silk, 40 Cenia per box, 
Sent by Mait Las Aes of Price. If you wish to know 
marie ¢ details, send 3-cent Dak for Descriptive Circular. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG £05 
238 Market's St., Phila., or, 469 Broadway, ey 
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PAPER For festivals, ete. Cheaper than wash- 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by | 
mail. Wholesale and retail. WARD 

NAPKINS. & GAY, 18 Devonshire St., Boston, 


t*a OLOS5E SBaAV SE.” 
{ GENUINE 


= 
Pp 
VinnCOnFEs com.” | 


|\WILLIAMS é BROTHERS 


OCHEMI°"S AND APOFERCA RING. 


‘Vo prevent counterfeits, ther signature wil ve 
each cake. Pf 


Tepe Front Yabe’, “adopled aay 
forty year are WAL. By Any ro cognined standard ‘tor Shaving 
L ether rich, mil¢ and lasting. No \pin the world so 
much countorf. ited. Decisio. . of U.S, Courtesustain- 
in YY our “ Trade Mark " sent free on Fors 


a foleT Soar 


(Yankee Soo <OaP = we Adare mailed for 3c. 
a cake 0 ankee 
lastonbury, Comm, 


and eo 














WILLIAMS 





light than any Gasoline 


CLOTHS | 
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FOR GENTLEMEN'S HOT WEATHER SUITS. 


Thin Figured Worsteds, 

Iwan Simoni Batiste Cloths, 
Thin Whip Cords, 

Thin English ¢ ‘orkserews, 
Calcutta Seersuckers, 

ore Check Linens, 


Fine Thin Drap Detes, 

Fine French Habit Cloths, 
Jannockburn Sutitings, 
Thin English Cassimeres, 
English Homespun Suitings, 
Thin Check Suitings. 


A very large assortment of Fine Thibcts and Thin Black Goods for gentlemen in mourn- 


ing. Very thin Cloths for Ladies’ 
Children’s Suits. 


Traveling Suits. 


Thin Textures, of every description, for 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLOTH HOUSE, 


MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, 


Opposite the New Post-Office. 





nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 


© goods for the lowest 


GRAND DE DEPOT, 
Y GOODS 


\aalmOnly the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 

ceipt of postal card 

desired, and no 


city prices at the 


PHILADELPHIA, Oo 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER. 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 





Ss 
TATE THE PAPER YOU snw 








SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858, 
Red Top Box. 


Used by nearly every family in a: 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 


Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








BARLOW'S 


THe FamMILy Wasu BLUE. | 
DS WI RAR, Brop., | 
INDIGO BLUE | _ 233 N. Secona .... “nila. 4 ‘a. 





SW -lonmash 
DLE SAD | 


COLD He HAN 


RON 


NO Vs“G ANC) ey 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 











FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 


STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-ex uisher gives 20 per cent. more 

Naphtha or Chimneyless 
and ab « one-sixth the cost of Gas. 
circular. 


ACTURING COMPANY, 


Massachusetts, — 





Burner yet mad 
Send for illustrat 
A 


___" Boston 


AGENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer r, Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M'fg Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 








AVE YOUR 


CARPETS a S&FLOORS 









CASTORS! 


Save 10 times their cost. 
Will not mark, corrode or injure 
the finest carpet or — hly 
ea adapted for all erent yee 
and sizes or all p’ 

Ask your Pate 
or a to me. On an F REE. 








> Drint Your et 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., qowe 

For pleasure, money making, = ~ 
old. Everything easy, prin , instruc- 
tions. oun 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory 
KELSEY & On. Meriden, Conn. 






AGENTS WANTED ree THE 


HISTORY «x. U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical scenes, and is the most com- 
pote and valuable history ever published, It is sold 

y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 


county. Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 
A 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ THe LU MINOUS MATCH- SAFE. 








re id, for 36 Cen Stampa, or send 
for fall” particulars, ‘Male and Female 
Agente wanted in all parts of U. 8. 
AYRES & WILLIAMSON, Sole Mfrs., 
Office : 1504 North 12th —_ a 
Puusveirais, Parma, 
Factory : 1006 Camas Strev.. 


OLDEN 


DAW GREAT FUTURE. 
1e pean’ book ; stron: iN endorsed, and now on the 





~ WANTED! 
AGENTS for WI 


TOP WAVE OF SUCCESS. Great authors, among 
whom are Bishops Simeon, Foeser w arres, 
Hurst and Foss, Joseph Cook, mage, Dr. 


Currie, Dr. March, Dr. Metc bay 
Dr. Cuyler. 
@SALES 


or 52: See 
7 d Results reported Last Month: 39 in 6% 
Ww 3 $0 os one township, 67 in 20 days, 


. 25 in 21 hours, 81 in 

days, 31 first week, 55 Sr weeks. Send pe 
aaa and terms to agents P. WwW. ZIEGLE & 
CO., B15 Arch St, adelphia, Pa. 


— Fowler, 


in 3evenin, 





| 
j 
| 





CLARK?S juesen-wnce. 
FURNITURE. 


ware dealer for them | 








__ | spiritual benefit 
| first healed. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——e—___—_ 


TO MYSELF. 


[By Panl Flemming.] 
Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful, 
Be still ; 
What God hath ordered must be right; 
Then find in it thy own delight, 
My will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 

My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that he will give thee too 

Thy part. 


Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest. 
Thou knowest what God wills, must be 
For all his creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 


WHAT OUR F, AITH MAY 
WIN FOR OTHERS. 


{ Professor Alex. B. Bruce in the Galilean Gospel. ] 


There are many points of interest con- 
nected with the gospel story of the heal- 
ing of the palsied man. There is the 
method adopted by the friends of the 
sufferer to gain access to Jesus, made 
difficult by the crowd surrounding the 
house (not alluded to by Matthew); the 
combination of the forgiveness of sin 
with the cure of the physical malady ; 
the offense taken by scribes present, at 
the assumption of authority to forgive 
sin; and the spirited reply of Jesus ‘and 
his crities, But the most striking feature 
is one not named, and seldom referred toin 
the expositions of the narrativ e, or referred 
to only to be explained away. It is that 
Jesus was moved to heal the sick man by 
a regard to the faith of his friends, dis- 
played in their energetic efforts to gain 
access to his presence. “Jesus seeing 
their faith said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, be of good cheer.” The “their” 
evidently refers to the friends, as distinct 
from the sick man. 

It was, therefore, by a regard to the faith 
of his friends that Jesus was moved to 
bless this man. And when we say this, 
we bear in mind that the blessing included 
not merely the healing of disease, but the 
forgiveness of sin. Both benefits were 
conferred for the sake of the believing 
friends. For it is to be observed that the 
came first. The soul was 
Only after the forgiveness 
of his sin had been announced to him did 
Jesus say to the sick one, “ Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thine own house.” 
We have here, therefore, a very emphatic 
recognition of the value and power of 
intercessory prayer, or, if we may so 
express it, of vicarious faith. Christ, God, 
we are taught, hears prayers of believing 
men, offered up not for themselves, but 
for others,—for neighbors, friends, rela- 
tives, palsied in soul, who do not believe, 
and who do not pray for themselves, God 
has regard to the faith of this man in his 
dealings with that man, and does good to 
the one because of the generous loving 
interest which the other takes in him. 

Wherever there is such earnest loving 
interest taken, there miracles of healing 
will be wrought. Christ will say now as 
of old: “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins 
be forgiven thee. Arise, take up thine 
bed, and go into thine house.” Augustine 
likens his mother’s prayer for his conver- 
sion, during the years of his unbelief, to 
a widow of Nain carrying her dead son 
on the bier of thought, till Jesus should 
or by and say, “ Young man, arise.’ 

others, Christian friends, do not this in 
vain. Jesus does pass by; he did in the 

case of Augustine, uttering the word of 
power. 

This doctrine of the vicarious power of 
faith is a most welcome feature of the 
Galilean gospel. If only those who bear 
the Christian name could but realize the 
dignity of their heroic vocation, and avail 
themselves, to the full, of their opportunity. 
Richard Baxter in his old age, lookin 
back on a protracted and most vazled 
experience, expressed his profound sense 
of “ the radical, universal, odious sin of 
selfishness, and of the excellency and 
necessity of self-denial, and of a public 
mind, and of loving our neighbors as our- 
selves.” To-day, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as in the seventeenth, “a public 
mind” is the great need of the Church 
and of society. We need to have Christ- 
like intercessors, and helpers, and burden- 
bearers indefinitely multiplied. Let us 
pray for it. 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


FREE SAMPLE 





or true COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





Rev. D. H. 


ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. tga Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


NicVicar, 


Rev. W. Randol 


PROVIDENCE, R, |. 











CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 
PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


__48 Canal St., BosTON, Mass., U. 8. A. 















No. i Suit 

= § Terry, $62 
sy Plosh, 
z 8.0. 
3 SMALL 
s ° 
_— 





\ Deane 

gocne DWELLING 
FINISHED wn BRONZE Ano POL: 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


MENEELY BELL FUUNDKY. 


oy oe Be known fos Se ublic since 
1826. Church,Chapel,Schoo), Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais. 


MENEELY & CO. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire YS ete, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 


| Hayward’scommunion wine, unfermented. Price’ 
reduced. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 


NDELIBLE, INK, 























oe ge ahang 
mmon L Estab. 
ished 5 Ye nae a erior 
and very ular for deuaretire' work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial } 


edal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 








FOR SALE BY ro STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New | York 


IF YOU WANT 


REALLY THE BEST 


Pens, Pencils, 
IN EX 


















RUBBER a 
that can be apne: 

made, ask a 8-cent 
for the stamp for cir- 


culars and sam- 
ples of Pens, 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR, & CO,, 
153 and 155 Broadway, N.Y. 























Buse PRIC tS ADVAN NOB and the 


sold, Buy Conte iaietns 
ahs ane lowa T sOTS 
now while they are ch aa 
Srra ne tap idly. Increase certal 
s 10N OF Syed DAY, 
CABITAL RE For onan ation 
i gauire of CHA SLL 
nent, & > wy, CACO: LLL. 
ayers acres 


on the line of the 
a A WISCONSIN CENTRAL BR. B, 
Full particulars 
onlias L. .COLBY, N DD S 


Land Commiss’n 
ZIT WiBsCconsrmN. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





for our PRICED CAT. 


[ANDRETHE 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 


THE VU. S. MAIL BRINGS Us TO YOUR DOOR! 
xtensive Seed G in Am ‘oun 1784. Postal Card 
qn ut PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHL Ape eae 









AN ENGLISH 
says that most of the Horse 
Sheridan 









everywhere, or sent b 


og a ie i CHEM! rravelin: 


8 
Condition Pow- 
ders ire absu- 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
uable. oth- 
ing on earth 





I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO. 





Justissued. Sent free 

AL to all interested in 

HORSE POWERS, SAW M'LLS 
use. ress 


RU GCE] | sorsannuah 
("pxset'*) RUSSELL & CO., sense Ohio. 





ANEW 








UL TREATIOENT {gr Consum Entacrins Dye | 


acts ¢ i) DIRECTLY upon LY upon the rea t nervous r 
notu 
As Ef EFF ECTED ‘Fr REMARKAGLE “SURES, which are 


~ shame 





kgs yeee ay y BY Rt, Rey. john 5. Keane, Bishop of 






is “BTRONCL 
testimon: 


and intell ~—— *__ Lutheran 


8. Arthur, — others, whe 
edn 5-5! to ee “we refer meet nea 
“ENDORSED : “ We have the most unequivocal 


to its curative power from many persons of high charactes 
bee 


~ tained by this 
Arthur's 9 
positive resu 






Ane vo 


“The y cites which ieee been ob 


mors like miracles than ome of naturak 
™ There is no doubt as to genuine- 
8 fe treatmen —Boston Journal of Commerce. 








Ni hi contains two months’ supply, 


Oxygen, giving the of this new 
rable cores’ Write for it, Address 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. cor; SEAmRY race 





IT IS A FACT 

THAT THOUSANDS OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO 
TO THEIR OFFICES IN TITE MORNING AFTER 
AN UNEASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, 
FEELING DULL AND ALL OUT OF sO 
THIS IS OFTEN UNNECESSARY, FOR A SIN- 
GLE DOSE OF THE SPARKLING, FOAMING 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, TA- 
KEN BEFORE BREAKFAST, WILL USUALLY 
DISPEL ALL FERERINGS OF HEAVINESS, RE- 
MOVE GENTLY THE CAUSE, AND QUICKEN 
INTO HEALTHY ACTION THE ENTIRE SYS- 
TEM. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ae AS ts Kae COWGILL’S ©! E MERG unc 


33 carefully selected remedies. sailen” ie: oom pos- 
sible to all, Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaw: are, 




















Not only tothesufferer -wontet iy disease docs Ridge’s 
Food oe, om pwdag the . oper medicine, and bring back 
strength and comfort, but thedelicate mother will find 
in its dally use just what is needed to check and supple- 
ment the drain made upon nature's forces. 

Try it, mothers, and be Senvineee. Recipes to suit 
different tastes accompany each car 








Send for circular to . "i 
*4VALID OHAIR WORKS, New Vavwen © 
KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


SLATE MANTELS E 


Of the latest and most beautiful écuigne, and all other Siate and 
Soapstone Work ou hand or made to order. JOS. & MILLER 
B mufacturers. Office and saicsroom, 1210 Ridge 
Avenue. Factory, )4il aud 1213 Spring Garden Street Phil'a, 
Send for Titustrated Catalogue and Price s List. 


‘Tee creamFREEZER 
EATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Establ’d 





(to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 





IN GOLD! 


$00 


We will pay $25.00 in Gold to the person ane us 
poe largest list of words which can be spelled by using 

any < of the fiflcen letters found in the words * © 
LUMBUS BUGGY CO.,”? which appear upon our 
mawmoth picture, ** An Australian Scene,” 

For the second largest list, $15.00 in Gold: 

For the third largest list, $10. 00 in Gold. 

The contest will close August 1, 1883. Ifa tie occurs 
in the lists which entitle the senders to any one of the 
three rewards, that reward will be equitably divided. 

The Australinn Scene is in colors [size 28x40 
inches—nenrly 23, feet wide, and over 3 feet long} and 
shows the manner of tray eling in that country with 
Ostriches asa motor. Those who compete for these 
rewards must send us thirty cents in silver or stamps, 
when this picture will be sent by mail, neatly packed 
inastrong tube. This is a low price for the pic ture, 
but as wherever it goes it will be a constant advertisc- 
ment of the Columbus Buggy Co., it is desired that 
a wide circulation shall be given it. 

Address for the engraving, and send list of words to 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., 
ert 1 ties (-claee iu | Ont 
ict iy rst * 
cop en oy, outo. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 








Enstest — 
Rides = easy 
son as 


i a 
enathenan ‘shorten ate ten necordi 


the sy rao 
rives of Cae Manufactured an 
sold by all FR ders and Dealers, 


_HENRY TIMKEN, 
ST. re UIs. No. 


ater hi ABBOTT BUGGY C 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STovestE: 


a made, 
with one per- 


hesp 
to the wale 
rough count 





front. 
nly stove made 
with our Patent 
Double Walled 
Air Box, which 
fa] keeps the flame 
msteady when 
placed in a 
draught, 






2. Wihregauze in. 
= side the Reser- 
$3 voir, making it 
33 non-explosive, 

== IW. %.—The 
$s “A. & W. stoves 
$3 burn kerosene 
2S and not that 
nc} dangerous fiu- 


= id gasoline. 
pei. your Dealer or send to us for il- 
ustrated circulars. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MANFC CO. 


94 State St., Chicago. 100 Beekman 8 } 
ke Summer St. Boston. TE net 14th St. me ad 





CABBA 





sold. E. 





Pe: excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 

told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Pa atee Catalogue, sent free, containing engrave 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


A RARE OFFER, 


Tfyou willsend usthe names of any of your acquaint- 


ances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward, free, to your address a copy of 
a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the latest 
sclected music, choice reading matter, musical notes, 
etc. Please write all names plainly, giving. the town, 
county, and state, and mention whether a Piano or 
Organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 


608 bo St., Boston, Mass. 


This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 





Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes. 


THE “AUT OPHONE. 
For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AvtomAtTic Musitcan InstRUuMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., IrHaca, N. Y. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, M 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati ; Church of the Hol ly Communion, Philw 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 te 
$1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on — 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low pric 


42 (MUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS. 
Ba ARISTON Yaruse 
















HARMO NETT E, wi 
#3 1 eet 4 Music,” ° 
“3 CEM ORG PANES 
8 (linen music ) 
i 
ILLUSTR ED aaa LANTERN 
HATA LOG - 150 pp. LECTURE and 


HOTO, 10 cents. 
PT ONS 





LYON & HEALY, State ano Monroe Sr., CHICACO, 


will send prepaid tc to an anderen their Iitustrated Price 
Li ie wot eo Ba 


ust the inaeransen> for Teale. Camping g Parties, Sum 


x. Evenin 


serenades,etc, Now the rage in best 
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At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles, In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
thq following list of such articles as are already 
seoured, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them 


may be 
received, 


It is intended that The Sunday 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from 





week to week, contributions from the best 


By DR. 1. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
‘ . . Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
writers of Europe and America, for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 


The Critical Notes on.the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
F LL.O., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental languages at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Chairman of the American Company of Old 


Testament Kevisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
It is understood, of course, that this Hist covers only 
the side-light helps to the stady Of thelessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton | 


Lheological Seminary >—An 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 

By PROFESSOR. A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers:—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ;—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader: 

By DR, HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancelior of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Lifeand Wordsof Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. 3. GORDON, Pastor cf the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, au: 10r of The Min- 


Introduction to the 





By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New. York; Editor of The Presby- 
terlan Review :—Jehovah and Baal, 

By QR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
lent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
| Ancient Monuments. 


| By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author | 


| of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. ;—The School 
Idea amofg the Ancient Hebrews, 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Enc 
} land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
| the Psalms; etc.;—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad 
way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and. Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church;"New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn, :—Eli’s Sin and Punish 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 





istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaa) . 





body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 
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| By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ll. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Why 
did God Choose David ? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
| Copal Church :—The Biank Between the Testaments. 
ae yA i We 
| SUBSCRIPTION RATES.— prom 1 to 5 
} Copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.04 

)to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
Three or six months at the same 








eacl 
ove r, $1.00 each 
proportionate rate 








fo the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
‘opy free, The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 


a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS. - 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in amy school is dess than twenty, the elub 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 


any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
| of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


| 





It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six months of the year, In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 


other publications they may have, 


Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


TWO GRAND SUMMER TRIPS, 
Leaving Philadelphia, Tuesday, July 24. 
Tour No, 1 (Nineteen Days) includes the Lehigh and 

Wyoming Valleys, Seneca Lake, Watkins Glen, Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto, the Thougand Islan the St, 
Lawrence and its Famous Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
the Fallaof Montmorenci Take bMemphremegn ta 
sxrand round of the White ‘Mountain including visita 
to the Fabyan, Crawford, Mount Washington Summit 
and Profile Houses, an excursion through the White 
Mountain Notch, anda night on Mount Washington ; 
Boston, New York, ete, 

Tour No. 2( Twelve Days) inelodes the Hudson River. 
Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Burlington, 
Vt; Montreal, Quebec, the Falla of Montmorenci, 
Lake Memphremagog, Boston New York, etc, 

Call or send for descriptive clreular, 


H. F. SHIELDS, 


434 Chestnut St. (cor. Fifth St.), Philadelphia. 





Our - Spring: style « 
and + price: book + 
lells:-how-lo-order 
Clothing -Shirls-or * 
Furnishin$-Goods. « 
Al: posfal - request + 
will: $ef-ik « * 
x Wapamaker 


“ andeBrown. | 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


* & + F 


& * 


“Love is Lightes?,” 
and 







two beautiful new photo- 
Braphs, after PICOU, 

“"The Return from Mar- 
ket.” Moreau; * The Prima 


Donna,” itz; “A Rong 
of Former om 
Frits Schly and other 


fine subjects in Bngravin 
and Ktchip pull a 
Looking-¢! , Paintings. 


L THE ROGERS GROUPS. 


iS S. EARLE & SONS, 
16 Chestnut St, Philadsiphia, = 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the re A Scriptures of Ola ant Now bed 
ment, or a otionary ane dead index 
to the Bible, by which Ps & 2 the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly , Rearly 80 
pages, printed on fine paper tial) Peer 


substan 
Royal Svo, cloth. This is the gorwene gutters 
edition of Cruden's great work. Nextto Dr. Young's 


more recent work mentioned above, Orudén’s is the 
best. One of these should be pga ry by every 
English-speaking Protestant famfly in the world. 


Sent to an rt of the United States, post-paid, on 
fis receipt of $1.75. rts 


se Purchasing A 
S802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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BABIES THRIVE ON IT. 


It has been and still is the claim of the 
Manufacturers, and has the indorsement ef 
the public, that RIDGE’S FOOD is the most 
reliable food in the world for Infants and 
Children, It combines all the elements for 
perfect growth as in no other, 

ITIS A FACT THAT MORE CHILDREN 
HAVE BEEN SAVED AND SUCCESS- 
FULLY REARED BY RIDGE’S FOOD 
THAN BY ALL THE OTHER FOODS 
COMBINED. 

















RIDGE’S FOOD ENSURES HAPPY CHILDREN. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS ano INVALIDS 


Is a concentrated preparation of wheat, and is so pre- 
pared as to be acceptable to the most delicate stomach. 

In case a babe cannot have the natural supply, 
Ridge’s Food is the best substitute. It is quickly pre- 
pared, and therefore may always be fresh and of uni- 
form richness. By observing the Sprcran Drrec- 
TIONS, this food can be adapted to all the various 
needs of infantile life. 


It cannot cause acidity or wind. 


For young children, it is invaluable, as from its 
purity, strength, and great nourishing properties, be- 
ing peculiarly and thoroughly cooked in its manufac- 
ture, it will furnish a full meal for a growing child. 


It is nourishing, satisfying, and 
’ children like it. 


Many persons who from dyspepsia and other dis- 
orders of the digestive orgaus have almost starved 
because they could not retain or properly digest food 
of vorkws kinds, have regained perfect bealth and 
strength by the use of Ridge’s Food. 

Especially in cases of CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
Chronic Diarrheea, and all diseases of the Bowels, the 
use of Ridge’s Food is invaluable. Not only has it 
an agreeable flavor, but the system will retain and 
assimilate it when everything else fails. 

Ridge’s Food possesses gl! the nutritive, nourishing, 
and strengthening properties of Oat Meal, Groats, and 
Jarley, but is not like them objectionable on account 
of being unpalatable, laxative, exciting, and heating, 
on the contrary, itis neutral in its action, pleasing to 
the taste, and possesses no objectionable features in its 
action upor the whole system. 

Remember that Ridge’s Food has been in use for 
thirty years in England and America. Thousands of 
children have been successfully reared upon it, and no 
amount ofslanderous imputations from its competitors 
that have arisen can strip it of its wide and well-earned 
reputation. 


Ridge’s Food is sold by al! first-class Druggists. In 
cans, 35c., 65c., $1.25, and $1.75. 

Mothers and Nurses send for pamphlets to Mann- 
facturers. Set of cards free for stamp. 


Be sure and get Ridge’s Food. Take no other. 


WOOLRICH CO., Manuractuners, 





OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings . using Glines’ Slate Roofing 
Paint, which neither in winter nor runs in sum- 
mer, Old shingle roofs can be painted, looking much 
better, and lasti: an new shingles without 
the paint, for one- rth the cost of re-shingling. On 

i it fills up the holes and pores, and gives 
a new substantial roof that lasts for years. Ourled or 
warped shingles it brings to their places and them 
there. This slate paint requires no heating or thinning. 
is applied with a brush, and very ornamental. Be sure 
you obtain our genine article, which is chocolate color 
‘tnd is to all intents and purpeses slate. On 


TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is often preferred, and is acknowledged the | 
best paint in the market for durability on metal surfaces. 
Tt has a heavy body, but is easily applied; expands by 
heat, contracts by cold, is a slow drier, and never cracks 
nor scales. One coat is equal to 4 of any Other paint. 
Buildings covered with tar-felt can be made water-tight 
at a small expeuse, and preserved for years. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


———————==—=— 





| For P 


| stamp for Book of Designs. 





_ Paumer, Massacauserts. — 


NEW ROOFS. 

Rubber Roofing being very elastic, is strongly tecom- 
mended by Architects, Corporations, Public tnsiiiations, 
Builders, and leading men ip al! sections, can be tai 
over old shingles. felt, plastic and mastic roofs with 
positive satwinction; will not draw in hot weather; 
sheds water readily, and is a strictly reliable article. 


NO TAR OR CRAVEL USED. 
We mail such simple directions for applying that any 

one can roof his own . ! 
Mills. foundries, and factories a specialty. Materials 
complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Glines’ Rubber 
Roofing costs but abont half the pice of re-shingling. 
vate houses, barns, and bulldings of all yan 
tions it is far superior to any other reofing in the world 
for convenience in laying, and combines the ornamental 
appearance, durability, and jsire-proof qualities of (4, 

at ome- third the cat. 


MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS. 


Cheap. as wood ; beautiful colors , newest styles. Send 
'e Can save you money 


N. ¥Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 127 Church St., Phila., or N. Y. city 





The Sunday School Times intends to adnfit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, hewever, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, ere 


@ publisher will refund to subscribers any Money Loal they lose thereby. 


| Correspondence cordially invited. 


Why nottry it? You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















When the systemis enfeebled by disease sa 
that the stomach rejects all food, gruets, etc., 
RIDGE’S FOOD will be found the desidcru- 
tum. 

Many dyspeptics and old people herteve 
adopted it as their daily diet, 
pared in a variety of ways, 

Ridge’s Food Blanc Mange is delicious for 
table use. It is easily prepared. LKecipes 
around each can for Custards, Puddings, 
Blanc Mange, ete. 


It can be pre- 




















_USE RIDGE’S FCOD BLANC MANGE FOR DESSERT. 





EWENTY-TWO LITTLE BOYS. 

The Cleveland Protestant Orphan lum have 
twenty-two bright, healthy, attractiveli boys—for 
adeption,—from. two months to eight years of age 
A, H. SHUNK, 
Supérintendent, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SAMPLES simsstunionisrs 
USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 


| GEND TO B. G. SWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST., Phila. 
s for information regarding CharctPurnitiire. 





| use & binder. 


and have them at hand for reference, should 
We can send by mail, postage 
| paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 


725 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


In ordering goods, or i making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 











